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PREFACE. 



Nearly two years have elapsed since Mr. Cuning- 
hame published his Strictures on my pamphlets, and 
although few persons may care to know why I have 
not replied to them before, or why I do it now, yet 
I am desirous to say a few words on both points. 

When 1 first heard of their being published, I was 
so occupied in compiling the *' Facts and Documents," 
respecting the Albigenses and Waldenses, which I 
afterwards printed, that I could not give to them the 
attention which 1 expected that they would deserve, 
and many months passed away before I read them. 
In the mean time, 1 was informed that two *' complete 
answers" were preparing by two other gentlemen ; 
and as it was to be expected that they would go 
farther into the subject than Mr. Cuninghame (who 
did not profess to notice so much as '' one tenth** of 
my objections), and that, writing independently of each 
other, they might use nearly the same arguments, it 
seemed probable that one answer might serve for all 
three. 1 therefore contented myself with writing notes 
on Mr. Cuninghame's Strictures, and laid them by. 

I must say, however, that it was another circum- 
stance which principally influenced me not to publish 
a Reply to Mr. Cuninghame's Strictures. Of their 
author 1 knew very little ; but what little 1 had heard, 
led me to entertain sentiments of respect for his per- 
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sonal character. I had seldom had occasion to men- 
tion him in my pamphlets, and when I had done so, it 
had been in terras of courtesy, and even in language 
which, now that he has forced upon me a greater 
knowledge of his works and himself, may I fear have 
appeared to others to be that of exaggerated compli- 
ment. When, therefore, I found that without personal 
provocation, Mr. Cuninghame was attempting to turn 
the controversy into a personal question — that he was 
endeavouring to run down my opinion, by running 
down me — -that he seemed to expect that he should 
persuade his readers that his notion of the 1260 years 
must be right, if (without noticing nine-tenths of my 
objections) he could persuade them that I was stupid 
and dishonest, wanting in truth, candour, and charity, 
and rather more than half a Papist — when, I say, I 
found this, and that the tone of the whole was that 
of affronted dignity, lofty pretension, and contemptu- 
ous rebuke ; and also found that I could not reply, 
without reviving and reprinting many things, of which 
I conscientiously believed that their author had be- 
come ashamed,! thought that I was acting in the most 
christian and charitable manner towards a gentleman, 
whom I understood to be on some accounts very esti- 
mable, by letting his Strictures alone, and saying 
nothing of what he bad written, under the influence 
of feelings, which seemed to have made him forget 
himself. 

I find, however, by a recent publication of Mr. 
Cuninghame, that I was mistaken in these ideas, and 
that he refers with apparent satisfaction, and seems as 




if he still wished to draw the attention of the public 
to his Strictures '; and therefore, though I have heard 
nothing farther of the " complete answers,'' I think it 
best to pubhsh the Reply without further delay, lest 
- my silence should be misconstrued. 

I have already stated that the method of replying 
which I adopted was that of writing notes ; and in 
them 1 noticed each paragraph or point of argument 
in succession. As this, however, would have led to 
my incorporating the whole of Mr. Cuniiighame's 
pamphlet in my Reply, my publisher, when I took him 
my manuscript, suggested that I should be in fact re- 
printing Mr. Cuninghame's work, which 1 had no legal 
right to do without his permission. This I had never 
thought of asking ; for even if I had been aware that 
it was illegal to pursue the course which I proposed 
(certainly with no design or expectation of gain, as 
the reader will easily believe), it would never have 
occurred to me that Mr. Cuninghame could have any 
objection to my reprinting what he had himself pub- 



' In his reply to Mr. Burgh, Mr. Ciuunghame refers to thifl pampliiel: as 
" Strictures on the pamphlets of one of these new prophetic lUuminati," p. 8. 
Again, referring to BOmuthing whicli Mr. Burgh Iiail said of commentalora, and 
which appears to Mi. Cuninghame disreiipectful, he says, " Perhaps he nill add 
" to them" [that is, to his own lecturea] " the works of the Jesuit, Bellarmine, and 
" Mr. MaitUntL Before, honever, thai we consent thus to limit our researches 
" withinthetiarroiv limits assigned to us in the Eipurgalori/ Index of the Reverend 
" Lecturer, we must ask some questions as to the i^uslificationa of the conunen- 
" taCDT, nhose works are alone excepted in the eenteace of expurgiLtion." We 
need ask but few [Questions as to the quolificatiDna of a champion iri' proltitiaitim, 
who obviously does not know wliat is meunt by an eipwgatory tmlej. Such 
writers may indeed amuse themselves with vannting of their protestant zeal, and 
complaining of those who would "limit our retearches," but one cannot help 
feeling thankful that llie protestant cause is not in their liands. 
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lished. That one objection which had long weighed 
with myself I could not, from the tone of his recent 
publication^ suppose him to feel ; and I knew enough, 
by my own experience, of the profits of pamphleteer- 
ing, and by hearsay of the circumstances of the au- 
thor, to make me feel that the infringement of copy- 
right, as a matter of pecuniary consideration, could 
scarcely be suggested without oflFence. As, however, 
I did not wish to do what I had not strictly a legal 
right to do, I wrote to Mr. Cuninghame in the follow- 
ing terms : 

Sir, 

Some circumstances have induced me, since I came to London, a 
few days ago, to prepare for the press a Reply which I wrote some 
time ago to your Strictures on my pamphlets. The way which I 
had adopted was to reprint each paragraph, or point of argument, in 
succession. On showing the MS. this morning to my puhUsher, he 
tells me that by such a course I should be infringing on your pro- 
perty by reprinting your work. As any other course would now 
require me to re-write the whole, I should be glad if you would 
inform me whether you have any objection to my following that 
which originally appeared to me to be the fairest, and that which, in 
similar circumstances, I should wish any opponent to adopt with 
regard to any of my pamphlets. 

I am, &c. 
Feb. 6, 1834. 

To this letter Mr. Cuninghame returned the follow- 
ing answer : 

Sir, 

In answer to your letter of the 5th, I beg to observe that your pub- 
lisher is unquestionably right in saying, that in publishing your Reply 
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to my Strictures in the way you have adopted, you would infringe on 
my property, as not a copy of my work would be purchased by your 
readers. — Did I however think this mode the most likely to advance 
the cause of truth and righteousness, I should not object to it from 
pecuniary considerations. But I think it must strike your own 
mind, on mature consideration, that to split my whole argument into 
as many shreds as there are sentences or paragraphs in it, would 
have the effect of weakening it, — ^for it is not the force of a particular 
sentence or paragraph, but it is the connected force of the whole, 
which constitutes the strength of an argument. I hope you will be- 
lieve, that I would not willingly add to your labour ; but since you 
are to publish a Reply, I am only requesting that which is just and 
lawful, when I desire that the Public, before whom at present the 
cause is to be argued, may have an opportunity of considering my 
arguments as a whole, and your reply in like manner. 

I am, &c. 
Feb. 8, 1834. 

I print these letters^ because I know not how else 
I could so briefly explain the course which I have 
followed, and perhaps it might be thought, that by 
merely referring to what Mr. Cuninghame had said, 
I had not done him justice ; for though I spoke of 
re-writing the whole, and would cheerfully have un- 
dertaken that labour, if it had appeared to me that by 
so doing 1 could put my answer in a satisfactory form, 
and render it intelligible to those who were unac- 
quainted with Mr. Cuninghame's Strictures, yet when 
I came to consider how that was actually to be done, 
it appeared to me quite impossible ; and as I could 
not suppose that my pamphlet would find many 
readers who had not the means of referring to Mr. 
Cuninghame's, it appeared to me of less consequence. 
1 have therefore printed my answer nearly as it was 
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originally written ; for the most part merely referring 
to the passages replied to, and extracting only what 
seemed necessary to render the reply intelligible. It 
will be obvious that by so doing, the price of this Reply 
will be so far reduced as nearly to enable the reader 
to procure Mr. Cuninghame's Strictures, and I ear- 
nestly hope that he will do so. 

Of the validity of Mr. Cuninghame's objection, the 
reader will judge — for my own part, it is certainly one 
which I had not anticipated, and I cannot imagine 
that any one but himself will consider his Strictures 
as a " whole argument" the strength of which is con- 
stituted by its " connected force." Indeed if it were, 
I should still think that the course which I proposed 
was the fairest and the best, and that in reviewing 
the most strictly connected argument, there would be 
a greater probability of promoting the cause of truth, 
by giving the whole with a perpetual commentary, 
pointing out what are supposed to be mistakes, mis- 
representations, false or gratuitous assumptions, as 
they occurred in its progress, and replying to each 
separately and in detail, than by any other method. 
This is however a matter of opinion ; whether Mr. 
Cuninghame's Strictures form such a connected argu- 
ment, and whether it would be possible to reply to 
them as a whole, is a question of fact, which may be 
easily decided by referring to them ; and on which the 
reader may form some opinion by observing the order 
in which subjects occur, and recur, in the Reply. 



REPLY, 



^c. 



The fairest, and I believe in fact the shortest, way of 
replying to Mr. Cuninghame's strictures, appears to 
me to be by reprinting them, and answering each 
paragraph or point of argument separately. By this 
course, I shall not conceal his arguments, and the 
reader will be enabled to judge whether I pass over 
nine-tenths of his strictures, and whether I misquote 
his language or misrepresent his ideas. I shall there- 
fore give the whole of Mr. Cuninghame's pamphlet, 
except the title page ; and with no alteration of any 
kind, except the correction of such typographical 
errors, as he has himself indicated in his list of 
errata *. 

[Preface — to " proposition " p. vii. 1. 2.] 

If it had not been Mr. Cuninghame's object, 

^ I allow this to stand though (for the reason mentioned in the Preface) I have 
been obliged to abandon my intention of giving at full length the passages, now 
only referred to ; and I earnestly request the reader, who has it in his power, 
to read the whole. 
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throughout his work, to make it appear that in all my 
"objections and misapprehensions/' I stand alone, 
and propound things hitherto unheard of, he might 
have stated that I gave my " rule", my " principle," 
in the words of another writer. Suppose, however, 
that these "novel principles and laws for deciding 
"prophetic controversy," (p. 17.) had been "laid down" 
by me as dogmatically as possible, yet if the reader 
refers to the passage cited, he will see that I was 
speaking oi fulfilled prophecy; and that, in order to 
evade the force of the argument, Mr. Cuningharae is 
obliged to suppose a case of unfulfilled prophecy. 

I fully admit that an interpretation of a prediction 
still unaccomphshed may, or may not, be true, and 
there may be reasons, why we may be right or wrong 
in receiving or rejecting it, altogether independent of 
the degree of conviction which it may produce in the 
church at large ; but with regard to prophecies which 
have been long fulfilled, there is nothing either singu- 
lar, or novel, in expecting that there should be some 
sort of general conviction respecting the nature of 
their fulfilment ; and this I think will appear to any 
one, who considers the passages which 1 had previ- 
ously quoted in my First Enquiry, from Mr. Scott, 
Mr. Cooper, Bishop Horsley, Mr. Zouch, Mr. Gaunt- 
lett, and Mr. Frere. Mr. Cuninghame must know, that 
in speaking of the discrepancy of expositors I have 
generally referred exclusively to prophecies supposed 
by them to be fulfilled, except indeed, that in some 
cases the discrepancy of opinion, consists in their not 
being agreed, whether the fulfilment is past or future ; 
and that in all my argument respecting general 
conviction, I have said nothing about their expectattoJis, 
but only of their applications oi history to what they 
supposed to he fulfilled prophecy. 
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I do not argue upon Mr. Cuninghame's admission, 
that " the ilhimination of the Church of God is the 
special end of the prophetic word" (p. xi.) because he 
appears elsewhere to use the word '* church" to desig- 
nate exclusively those persons who agree with him in 
supposing that there is a period of 1260 years, and 
that it expired in the year 1792. Indeed, as he pro- 
fesses to know " how difficult it is for prophetic truth 
to take hold of those minds, which cannot give to it 
an undivided attention, and the deep meditations of 
solitude, and also of retirement from the hurry and 
cares of secular or even religious employments," — 
and as this must exclude, not only the " rabbles or 
doctors in the religious world," but nine hundred and 
ninety-nine in every thousand of their congregations, 
from much hope of illumination — he must suppose that 
the prophetic word was given for the benefit of a very, 
very small minority in what most Christians would 
call '* the Church." Yet there seems to be some in- 
consistency, for (as I shall have repeated occasion to 
show) Mr. Cuninghame sometimes argues as if he 
thought *' general conviction" a matter of some con- 
sideration ; and indeed he makes it one of my 
greatest offences, that I oppose some opinions which 
he states to be generally received. 

[" Moreover " p. vii. 1. 3. — " prophets " p. viii. bottom.] 

Whether the Apocalypse was given to guide the 
church in heaven I really do not know ; but, as some 
readers may not observe assumptions which affect the 
argument, among a mass of matter which does not, 
I must just observe that Mr. Cuninghame begs the 
question when he assumes that *' a prophetic chrono- 
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logy is communicated." I must ask also for some ex- 
planation of what he means, and some proof of what 
he implies, when he speaks of those minds which " mt 
every age^ have been made to know the secrets of the 
most high. Does he mean that there have been ''in 
every age " persons who believed any thing like his 
system ; — who knew any thing of any 1260 years, or 
dreamed that the Pope was, or would be. Antichrist! 
On the contrary, did not all those whose opinions we 
know for more than a thousand years after the Apos- 
tles, believe that the 1260 days would be natural days, 
and that Antichrist would be an individual persecutor 
of the Church of a character altogether different from 
that of the Pope ? What then can he mean by the 
statement ? Yet when I am compelled to contradict 
statements so untrue, I am told that I rest my chief 
argument on the primitive Church, and the Fathers — 
but more of this presently. 

[" But" p. ix.— " safety" 1. 25.] 

I hope to find a better opportunity of offering some 
observations on the light which the Church has 
received, and does receive, from the lamp of pro- 
phecy. In the mean time, I would ask Mr. Cuning- 
hame, why he should say that " my scheme " has 
extinguished the lamp of prophecy in the Church dur- 
ing the ages of her greatest need ? How can any such 
scheme of mine have such an effect on pa^st ages ? 
But why call it " my scheme," as if it were exclusively 
mine ? or, why call it a scheme when it is the mere 
statement of a matter of fact ? I do not propose as a 
scheme — but I say as a matter of fact — that the 
Church had not this light. I say that if Mr. Cuning- 



hame's scheme is true, the Church " during the ages 
of her greatest need ^" had not this Ught whereby 
to discover her danger or her duty. This is no 
scheme, but a mere matter of fact ; which Mr. Cun- 
inghame may deny if he pleases, and disprove if he 
can ; but I am unwilling to anticipate what must be 
said in the sequel, or to repeat what I have already 
printed \ 

[" If then " p. ix. 1. 26.—" seasons " p. x. 1. 25.] 

When Mr. Cuninghame says that there was till 
lately " great uncertainty in the Church upon earth as 
to the commencement and end of the 1260 years,** he 
obviously uses the word " Church** in the restricted 
sense of which I have already spoken, and at once 
excludes from " the Church** a great number of 
modern writers. Among them, Mr. Faber, Dr. Hales, 
Archdeacon Woodhouse, Mr. Scott, Mr. Holmes, Mr. 
Fuller, Mr. Gauntlett, and others, whose names do not 
at this moment occur to me. If, however, he could 
actually convert or annihilate all these writers, and 
their followers, it would not help the matter ; for, I 
must remind him that, " the difficulty'* in which " the 
scheme of the 1260 years was for ages involved," was 
not (as he represents) " a want of knowledge of the 
exact time" when it began, but the much more serious 
difficulty of absolute non-existence. For many ages 
the difficulty was not that interpreters could not agree 
when the period began, but that they never dreamed 
of the existence of any such period at all. 

To the evasion which represents my objection as 

^ For what greater need could it be in than when even " the saints " — that is 
" the spiritual minority" (p. 570 — ''^^re "frightened into silence or deceived," 
(p. 60 ) by Antichrist ? 

* 1st Enq. p. 57, Sec. Enq. p. 97, Lett to Mr. Digby, p. 61. 



grounded on a want of agreement among interpreters 
as to exact time, I have already replied ; for, though it 
seems to me not unreasonable to expect that if such an 
event as the delivery of the saints into the hand of the 
little horn had ever occurred, it would be distinctly 
recorded, and easily recognizable, in the history oCthe 
Church, yet I have said nothing about exact time. I 
have never called for chronological precision ; hot 
have, on the contrary, endeavoured by frequent repe- 
tition to keep before the reader's mind that the differ- 
ence among interpreters amounts to three whole cen^ 
turies. The fact asserted is, that the saints were at 
some time or other delivered into the hands of the 
little horn ; I have admitted and am anxious to impress 
upon the reader, that, chronologically speaking, it is of 
little importance whether we can settle when that hap- 
pened, if interpreters could but agree as to the/act 
which fulfilled the prophecy. Differing about dates is, 
however, in this case, differing about tilings ; for the 
question is not whether a certain event, which inter- 
preters are agreed in supposing to have fulfilled a pro- 
phecy, happened in this or that year, but whether this 
or that event (happen when it might) was the fulfil- 
ment of the prediction. 

Again, when Mr. Cuninghame says that according 
to my scheme, " the Church was actually for many 
centuries in the hands of a power** which I have ac- 
knowledged to be guilty of persecution and idolatry, 
he must know that " according to my scheme,* the 
Church never was delivered into the hands of the 
Papacy in any such way as his system requires *. But 
suppose it had been, what has that to do with the 
matter ? Does it follow that the Pope must be Anti- 

• See Sec. £nq. ji. 91. 




Christ, or the Papacy the little horn 1 Can nobody else 
be impious and idolatrous but Antichrist T Wlien how- 
ever he adds that " of this strange ecclesiastical power, 
" of its rise or existence, not so much as one prophetic 
" warning, or hint, is, according to Mr. Maitlaiid, to be 
" found in the pages of inspiration," I wish he had sup- 
ported his assertion by some reference to my pam- 
phlets, for 1 cannot think that I have said any such 
thing, or any thing which implied it. 
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" p. X. I. 2fi, — " period " | 
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Mr, Cuninghame may know more about the dis- 
crepancies among interpreters respecting the seventy 
weeks, and the 1260 years, than I do; but I must say 
that the cases do not appear to me to be similar. It 
may suit his purpose to represent me as cavilling about 
" exact time," which, as I have already said, I have 
done; but the truth is, that there has been a very 
general conviction and agreement as to the event by 
which the prophecy of the seventy weeks was fulfilled, 
and that the difference among interpreters in that case 
has been chiefly chronological, which, with respect to 
the] 260 days, it is not. 

[Remainder of the Preface.] 

1 should really like to know the grounds on which 
Mr. Cuninghame so roundly asserts that 1 consider 
the conviction of infidels as " the very end for which 
the prophetic word was given." I am not conscious 
of having said, or thought, anything of the bind; and 
a writer who is so touchy about what he considers as 
the slightest misrepresentation of his own opinions, 
ought to be careful in stating those of others. The 



argument which Mr. Cuninghame has misrepresented 
is simply this — many wiser men than myself, without 
supposing that it was the very end for which prophecy 
was given, have thought it right to appeal to fulfilled 
prophecy in controversy with infidels. This fact is 
pretty notorious. Mr. Cuninghame may feel for those 
controversialists all the contempt which he expresses, 
and whether he or they may be right is nothing to om 
present purpose, and does not affect my argument, 
which was merely — that whereas they had thought fit 
(right or wrong) to make such an appeal to fulfilled 
and fulfilling prophecies, and did on such occasions 
abstain from referring to those fulfilments of prophecy 
which are supposed to have taken place during the 
1260 years, and ground their argument exclusively on 
other fulfilments of prophecy, it might be reasonably 
supposed that they did themselves feel more con- 
fidence in the one set of fulfilments than in the other; 
especially when it is considered, that by appealing 
to recent, or present, fulfilments, the infidel is pre- 
cluded from using his most common, and most speci- 
ous, objection, that the prophecy was framed after 
the event. If Mr. Cuninghame has never appealed 
in this manner to fulfilled prophecy, my remark did 
not touch him ; but it does apply to other writers, 
and very particularly to Mr. Faber, who, after wri- 
ting long, and with peculiar confidence, about ful- 
filments during his 1260 years, wrote a book entitled 
'^The difficulties of Infidelity," in which he said 
nothing of the 1260 years, though he had a section 
on the argument arising from fiilfiUed prophecies. 

• 

[" Strictures " p. 1. to " advent'* 1. 9.] 

It is one of the most unpleasant parts of this con- 
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troversy that 1 am so frequently called upon either to 
protest against bold and sweeping assertions which 
have very little to do with the question, or else tacitly 
to admit what is untrue. When Mr. Cuninghame 
talks of my "uprooting the whole principles of pro- 
" phetic exposition, which have obtained in the Pro- 
" TESTANT Churches from the Reformation to the pre- 
" sent period ;" and states on his title page that his 
work is " in vindication of the Protestant principles 
of prophetic interpretation," the reader who looks at 
the list which he has given of my pamphlets may very 
naturally suppose that the interpretation of the 1260 
dbys by 1260 years is a principle which has " obtained 
" in the Protestant Churches from the Keformation to 
" the present period." Indeed Mr. Cuninghame's 
reviewer in the Investigator seems so to have under- 
stood it ; for when he concedes to me that the earliest 
writers do not interpret days symbolically, he adds, 
" at least that they did not understand the alleged 
" symbolical periods in the exact sense in which pro- 
" iestant interpreters receive them." No. XII. p. 438. 
July, 1832. 

On this point then I must say, 

1. That, whether the opinion has or has not ob- 
tained in the Protestant Churches, has nothing to do 
with the matter. It may suit Mr. Cuninghanie to 
represent me as maintaining what is Popish, and 
opposing what is Protestant — he may thus with 
some create a prejudice which may prevent, or im- 
pede, their enquiry into the truth, but he will do 
neither hioiself nor his cause much credit by such 
a course. 

2. How far can it be said that this scheme has ob- 
tained in the " Protestant Churches ?" Certainly it 
was not held by Luther ; and it cannot be said to have 
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argument which Mr. Cw^"* >" ^ On this point 

is simply this — ^mai' , /^i^iould have some 

supposing that it :^>'^ 

was given, have ' - '"^tions of the Apoca- 

prophecy in co^ ^>-V;'^.'yA^st times of the Christ- 
pretty notoriou ••' y!^bow^ amidst the frequent 
controversialiF ^^^ ' ''-''Jf^tbe time in consequence of 
and whether' . , •;!i5^Ae manifest misreckonings. 



present pur >> w^-*^'^^ ^^ ^P^^® ^" ^ plant, has 

which was '^*^^ dbo^ ®^^^ *^^ fibres and shoots 

(right or ''^■'J^'th$t ^^^e torn oflF and secreted, are 



and ftd^ J'^J/^^, 

abstair 

whicl' 




126^ ^*ffh^tso unacquainted with the principal mo- 
"^l^.^lfi on the Revelations, that it will be 



oth "ill -as on the Revelations, that it will be any 
^ '^^'^ j^Afltage to our subject. All the systems we 

these 
one ex- 



j^ -Af^^^ '^ ^^^ subject. All the systei 
"^^^^e Apocalypse, may be divided into 
^j^fC ^ . of each of which I will subjoin or 



.six'^^ 



*t^P^co0e go in a metaphysical and theosophical way ; 
" • stance, Timotheus Philadelphus. 
"^fl jyfost proceed in a A^«^onc«Z manner ; and of 
' ggain some rest in generals, as Mr. Chancellor 

ii$. Some come to particulars , and refer most things 
4t ither to the histories of the Jews and Romans of the 
i* first ages, as Herman von der Hardt ; 

I Afi one of my Reviewers, referring to a citation from his work, in my Second 
Enquiry* calls him " a writer named Bengel/' it may be as well to state, that he 
was Professor at Denkendorf, and is well known to Biblical scholars by his critical 
Virion of the New Testament, his Gnomon, and other works beside his Exposi- 
tion of the Apocalypse. This latter work he published at Stuttgard in 1740 ; and 
the extracts here given are from a translation of the Preface and Introduction 
published by Dr. John Robertson, M.D. London. 1757. 

2 Part 4th, which is an historical account of the several expositions of the 
Apocalypse, from the earliest ages to the present times. — Translator's Note. 

o 
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" 4, Or have a view to tUe times of the Reformation, 

IS Jac. Koch ; 
5. Or they still wait (or things to come, so that ac- 
" cording to them, even the Seven Churches are only 
" typically fulfilled, and of the rest not so much as 
" the first seal in any manner ; as Dr. Joachim 
" Lange ; 

" 6. Or they interpret the prophecy concerning all 
" those things, one after another, which have come to 
" pass since St. John's time to tliis day, and what shall 
" farther come to ^as^ from hence to the end of the world, 
" as ^Luther. 

" Among so many expositions as vre have, it will be 
" hard to find one that has in it but a single article of 
" any consequence, by which it is as different from these 
" six classes, as they are from one another. In all of 
** them, some lay aside all reckoning of the times or 
" chronology, and thus neglect a necessary datum fur 
" the analysis ; others build their analysis on the pro- 
" phetical day, which they very erroneously take tor a 
"whole year; an error that has ofa long time been a 
" greathindrance tonianyProtestants,notwithstanding 
" their otherwise good cause, yet is still very common 
" in England and Holland ; on the contrary, many in 
" Germany begin now to take the times too short, and for 
" the most part according to the common acceptation 
*' of the words, crowd almost all, from the 4th even to 
" the 19th chapter, into the narrow space of three years 
" and a half of calamitous times ; and make the space 
" before and after tliem so large, that they would be at 



■ This must be the penon meoal b; an ambiguous expreiiioii in the original. 
At least, both Lulhsr and BenKeliu* iiimself, are of this Oib ulasa.— [Thii ia a 
miitaki!, aflhetranslatar; but as I do nol like to make any allerHCion in nhat ia 
professftily ail eKlraci, I Iti it atand. Wby he sliould hnvc supposeii " lier 
JiMhIigc Pahr.- (wbicb is llic iinim- of a book,) to mean LulhL-r. I cannot 

nil.] 
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" good humour, assure them they are mistaken." 
Introd. Part iii. § xxxix. p. 145. 

Such is the statement of Bengel as to prophetic in- 
terpretation among protestants, up to the time when 
he brought forward a system completely opposed to 
that of the 1260 years, which nearly superseded all 
others ' ; and which is, I beheve, at this day most 
commonly followed in the Lutheran Church. Riihle 
von Lilienstem, one of the most modern German 
writers, says, " The system of interpretation adopted 
" by the school of Bengel has hitherto attracted the 
" most attention. Bengel in his ' Erklarte Offenba- 
" rung Johannis,' Stuttg. 1740 and 1746; with J. G. 
" Bohmer's ' Uebersetzung der schrift Bengels von 
" grossen Weltjahr,'and his immediate follower (and 
" in some respects improver) Crusius, as well as the 
" anonymous author of the ' Einleitung zu naherer 
" und deutlicher Aufklarung der Off'enbarung Jesu 
" Christi," Carlsruhe, 1784, 1808, all assume the 
" reign of Christ during two tliousand years, and 
" tlierefore place the end of the times in the year of 
" the world 7777-^- as their leading principle required 
" them to do. Thube, in his work entitled ' Das 
*' Buch des Propheten Daniels,' Schwerin, 1797, and 
" Jung-Stilling in his ' Siegesgeschichte der christli- 
" chen Religion,' Num. 1799, with its first (hut only) 
" appendix, followed the system of Bengel, with only 
" this difference, that the latter rejected the second 
" thousand years belonging to it, and placed the birth 
" of Christ in the year a. m. 4000. Except this, all the 
" writers above mentioned, agree with us, that Christ 



I 



' It would not be to thi? purposi 
anil may be suiGuient to stale that 
the I2S0 days, consist of 677 yeaj 
domlnatian being CtiGf ycnrs. 
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'* was born in a. m. 3940, and crucified in the year 32, 
" and that the great battle of Armageddon is to be ex- 
" pected in the year 1836 \'' 

On this point I will only add, that of the German 
writers, whose works have fallen into my hands, I 
know of no one who would in any degree coincide 
with Mr. Cuningharae, and the Investigator; and 
therefore I trust that a man may still be a protes- 
tant who disbelieves the system of the 1260 years — 
a system which has no right to shelter itself under the 
appropriation of the protestant name, and for which 
its patrons would not have sought such a shelter if 
they had not been sensible of its weakness. 

[" Feeling " p. 1. 1. 10.—" arose " p. 3. 1. 16.] 

How far it is possible that when Mr. Cuninghame 
made this statement, he should not have been aware 
that he was guilty of gross misrepresentation, it is not 
my place to decide ; but that his statement is grossly 
untrue, will be evident to every one who looks at my 
pamphlets. It may suit that design which I have 
already noticed to pick out these positions, and to tell 
his readers that they are novelties of mine, and to re- 
present my system as assuming that the church was 
in total ignorance until I arose — implying that the 
church really was ignorant of those positions, until 
they were put forth By pie, — ^but how does the case 
really stand ? Will he say that I put forth more than 
one (No. 8) of those eight opinions as in any degree 
original? Will he deny that all but one had been 
previously maintained, and that with respect to 
them, I did myself state that such was the case ? That 



^ Die nach den gefundenen richtigen SchlUsseln nimmehr deutliche Oficn'i 
baruDg Johannis^ &c. p. 7* 2d. Edit Marburg und Cassel, 1828. 
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with regard to the literal days, and the nature of Anti- 
christ,! professed to be stating the prophetic exposition 
of the ancient church, Jewish and Christian, as well as 
of many protestant writers since the reformation ; and 
that as to the Roman empire being the third king- 
dom of Daniel (the only one of the opinions which 
he opposes that gives any kind of colour to his talking 
about '* the prophetic exposition of the ancient church 
Jewish and Christian,'^ I gave what stands in the 
pages to which he refers, as the arguments of an 
earlier writer rrhom I named, and whose work having 
been translated and published by Mr. Irving, I can 
scarcely suppose to have been unknown to Mr. 
Cuninghame I Will he deny this ? and what advan- 
tage can he expect from misrepresentation so gross 
and so easily e3q)osed, and which even if unanswered, 
must be seen through, by every reader who is at all 
acquainted with the sul]ject ? 

[** As it has '* p. 3. 1. 17.—" nothing '" p. 7. L 21-3 

With regard to this part of the argument, Mr. C\^ 
ninghame's reviewer in the Investigator, says, ^ It 
mav be needful to remark, that we have not noticed 
in Mr. M.'s latest pamphlets, any reply to this refu- 
'* tadon of his statements. Mr. C.'s is indeed the last 
published work that we have seen on the subject, and 
there may not have been time for a reply ; but since 
the review from which the above passages are taken 
in the Morning Watch, Mr. Digby's attack on Mr. 
'^ M.'s statements has appeared, as also Mr. M.*s 
'' re^\\r—July, 1S32. Xo. XII. p. 435. 

To this I answer that, although the Reviewer speaks 
of pamphlets^ I have only published one on the subject, 
since the passages to which he refers appeared in the 
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Morning Watcli ; and that one is the reply to Mr. 
Digby, which he mentions. As far as I remember, Mr. 
Digby did not ground any argument on the Hebrew 
points ; and, if he had, I should have thought it quite 
sufficient to reply, that I knew Mr. M*Caul to be pre- 
paring a pamphlet on the subject, which was in fact 
published a few weeks after my reply to Mr. Digby. 
Mr. M'CauFs pamphlet, however, the Reviewer in the 
Investigator states that he had been ** unable to meet 
with*" How this could be I cannot imagine, as it was 
published and sold by Mr. Nisbet, and was, for any 
thing I know, as easy to get as any other pamphlet that 
lies on the counter of his well frequented shop. I say 
this merely to meet the Reviewer's suggestion, that it 
was ** distributed privately^ and not sold^ which might 
naturally lead his readers to think that the author and 
his friends had wished to exercise some discretion as 
to the hands into which it should come. That this 
was not the case, may be evident from the fact, that 
it was published in the usual way ; and if that was 
totally distinct from any thing like clandestine circula- 
tion, the mode of publishing his first letter to the 
Morning Watch was, if possible, still more remote 
from any thing of the sort, for, being only a single 
sheet of post paper, it was not thought worth while to 
affix any price to it, and it was advertised in the 
Record that it might be had gratis at Mr. Nisbet^s. I 
say this merely to avoid the suspicion of underhand 
dealing, and to show that a public reply has been made 
to what the Reviewer calls *'the refutation of my 
system ;*• and if he will take the trouble to read Mr. 
M'Caul's pamphlet, entitled, " Remarks on an Article 
in the Ninth Number of the Morning Watch," (which 
contains the whole of his former letter, and the whole 
of the article from the Morning Watch) I think he will 



not enquire why I thought it unnecessary to reply to 
that point, or why the Editor of the Morning Watch 
thought fit to get out of the controversy, under pre- 
tence of a tender concern for Mr. M'Caul's health ; or, 
I may add, why Mr. Cuninghame should never once 
allude to the existence of this pamphlet. 

There is, however, another reason why I felt it to 
be unnecessary to enter into the details of this argu- 
ment, if it deserves the name, or to make any reply to 
a writer who seemed to be restrained by no principle 
from saying whatever he thought would serve his turn, 
and whose extravagant boasting and blundering, 
though it might dupe some who were as ignorant as 
himself, might he safely allowed to exhibit itself to all 
persons who were in the least degree competent to 
form an opinion on the subject. His talk about the 
points, and " proper and improper weeks," and his 
" rule pervading all languages," by which sun is mas- 
culine, and moon feminine, &c. seemed to be quite 
as irrelevant, though not quite so true, as Mr. Ephraim 
Jenkinson's cosmogony, and to be introduced for much 
the same purpose. 

As however Mr. Cuninghame has thought it worth 
while to repeat the argument drawn from the Hebrew 
points, and as the Investigator still calls it a " refuta- 
tion" of my statements, I will here say a few words 
on the subject. 

The Editor of the Morning Watch was pleased to 
take credit for merciful forbearance, in not having 
appealed to the points in the first instance, " in order 
" to meet Mr. M. on his own ground, who is so un- 
" acquainted with this part of the subject, that he 
" does not even know that the word ' weeks,' Lev. 
" xii. 5. is made dual by the points."— No. VI. p. 456. 
I can conceive that this statement, with its note of 
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admiration^ (an argument of which that writer is very 
fond, and in which he is faithfully copied by Mr. 
Cuninghame) may have created great mirth among the 
Editor's friends, great veneration for his profound 
learning, and proportionate contempt for my igno- 
rance. I shall not however deny the truth of his 
statement. I did not know that the word translated 
** weeks," or any word in the Hebrew Bible, was 
made dual by the points ; and, what is more, I do not 
know it now. I have made no boast of Hebrew learn- 
ing, and certainly do not mean to do it ; but there was 
a time when I bestowed more trouble on the points 
than they are worth; and many years afterwards, 
though before I published my first Enquiry, I became 
convinced, after a good deal of reading and reflection 
on the subject, that they were of no authority what- 
ever, and tended more to error than to truth. Since 
that time I have thought but little about them ; and, 
whatever disgrace may attend the confession, I will 
frankly avow that I should no more know a segolate, 
if I met with one, than the Editor of the Morning 
Watch did. I say this (and whether it is true, is 
known to those whose opinion of my veracity is of 
more importance to me than that of the whole world, 
respecting my learning) because I would not be 
thought to deny the authority of the Masoretic system, 
for the first time, when it is, however absurdly, urged 
against my statements. 

But, in fact, this talk about the points was just to 
serve the turn ; and as soon as the readers who had 
not understood, might be supposed to have forgotten it, 
it was flatly contradicted. Will the reader believe that 
I copy the following words from the Morning Watch, 
No. XIV. p. 329. *' The more we investigate the 
" passage, the less reason there appears to be for in- 

c2 
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*^ tarpreting the period before us of weeks of years ; 
" for there is no intimation of weeks except from 
*^ tlie points, and no one will attach much importance 
*' to tliem UH marks of interpretation, but those who 
'* are too dee[)]y attached to Cabalistic superstitions 
" to reHt satisfied with the simple letter of the wordrf 
^* tiod." — Very well then, we are agreed ; Kibbutz, 
Sagul, and company, vanish ; we get rid of '* Armagil, 
^^ Uurbelon, Abraxas, Balsamum, et ridiculum Leaa- 
^^ boram, cft)teraque magis portenta quam nomiiia: 
^^ i\\\9d, ad imi)eritorum et muliercularum animos con- 
^^ citHndo9, et quasi de Hebraicis fontibus baurinnt, 
^^ bavbaro simplices quosque terrentes sono^ ut qood 
♦< uon iutelligunt, plus mirentur*.* We get rid, I 
wy, of all this rubbish ; and then how does the arga- 
«ieut stand? I said, and still say, that the word 
usi^d in Daniel, and translated " week!" properiy 
UH?aus " a seven*' — that is " a seven" of any thing, 
and not (as our word week) exclusively a seven 
of duifs—axiil that therefore that word may mean ^ a 
s*?ven** of yean without any reference to days, or 
any pretence of mystical interpretation* Let the 
reader refer to my ailment (not to various eya- 
sions and misrepresentations of it) and he will aee 
that this is all for which I contended. 

In reply, the editor of tiie " Morning Watch'' and 
Mr. Cuninghame atlirm that the word does not and 
caimot mean '* a seven** of vears* This^ the Ibrmcr 
supports by a great deal of talk about the points, 
which has been tuily exposed by Mr. M'Caul; and 
now Mr. Cuninghame, without noticing the existence 
of 4ny reply, and thinking that the subject, though 
** ably haudled," has noc been exiiausted, throws in 

' tiler. Ep. i9»<id rheotioranu 
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his masoretic mite : and can the Investigator, who 
seems to be a person of more understanding and can- 
dour, seriously require me to notice this '* refutation** 
of my statement, and to follow these writers through 
all their exposed and irrelevant matter, when Josephus, 
the Misnic writers, Saadias Gaon, Aben Ezra, and 
other of the best Jewish authorities, beside several of 
the most eminent Christian scholars ^ maintain as 
clearly as I have done that the word does mean " a 
seven," and may, and actually does, signify " a seven" 
oi years as well as " a seven" of days, which is all that 
I contended for ? The editor of the *' Morning Watch** 
and Mr. Cuninghame may know more (though I sus- 
pect not much more) of the points than Josephus and 
the Misnic writers ; but as to the meaning of a Hebrew 
word, the attempt to set up their opinion against such 
authorities is too ridiculous. 

[" There is " p. 7. 1. 22.—" chronology " p. 8. 1. 18.] 

If my *^ pamphlets be examined,** or rather, if the 
reader refers to the place cited by Mr. Cuninghame 
(for I do not know that I have said more of the custom 
of the writers of Scripture than is there contained), I 
think it will appear, that instead of avowing any such 



^ Since this was written, a disquisition on the prophetic periods, by Bishop 
HoTsley, has been published in the Supplement to the British Magazine, Dec 
31, 1833. As, on another occasion, where Mr. Cuninghame was constrained to 
say, " / entirely differ from Mede, Bishop Newton, and other writers, and also 
from Mr. Faber," he felt it a " happiness to coincide with the eminently learned 
Bishop Horsley" (Diss. p. 288.), it may be worth while to quote that prelate's 
opinion on this point " That the Hebrew word primarily signifies seven days, 
** is false. Primarily, it signifies barely seven : seven in the abstract, as ap- 
" plicable to any subject of numeration. By virtue of this primary signification, 
** it signifies a seven of anything that may be numbered as properly as a seven 
** of days : — ^seven men, seven cities, seven altars, seven bullocks, seven rams, 
*' seven months, seven weeks, seven years. He must be a baby in Hebrew lite- 
" rature, or a giant in efiirontery, that will deny this." P. 725. 
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expectation as Mr. Cuninghame speaks of^ I only 
stated, that the custom of the Scripture writers being 
to add the word days when they spoke of a week of 
days, we should consider it singular if in any one place 
where weeks of days were meant they omitted to add 
the word days. It seems to me, however, that if I 
had really avowed such an expectation as Mr. Cu- 
ninghame pretends, an objection to it would come 
with an ill grace from one who denies that a word 
which I contend means '^ a seven" can mean a seven 
of years, because that word " has in the Scriptures the 
exclusive sense of a week of days,** and who objects 
to the Rabbinical use of that word as being *' directly 
the reverse of the Scriptural use'' Did he too expect 
the language of prophecy to be like that of other parts 
of the Scripture ? 

As to the " veil or enigma of mystery" I shall have 
occasion to speak presently. 

[" I proceed" p. 8. 1. 14.—" unto God" p. 10. 1. 18.] 

This original argument seems to me to require no 
answer, and only to furnish a specimen of the fancies 
in which writers sometimes take refuge when they find 
themselves hard put to it in defence of a favourite 
system. * Most readers who believe that the seventy- 
weeks were weeks of years at all, will probably rather 
agree with Mede when he says " For the understand- 
ing this reckoning, you must know that the Jews, 
according to the law, counted their time and years 
by sevens, every seventh year being a year of rest 
for the land, and freeing of servants, and so called 
a sabbatical year : according to which account the 
angel tells Daniel that seventy of those weeks of years 
'' were allotted for the standing of their temple and 
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'^ commonwealth, when both should be restored again 
*' after their captivity ; which make in all 490 years ^'* 

["I shaU next" p. 10. L 18.— " elapsed" p. 12. 1. 17.] 

This is little more than repetition from the Morn- 
ing Watch ; but, as the Investigator says, respecting 
my reply to that review, " Mr. M. really makes no 
answer worthy of notice ; he merely takes up the 
word ' IF,' and sarcastically applies it to the whole 
argument." p. 437. I must really ask him, as a 
friend (and I have no wish and no reason to consider 
him in any other light), what is the proper course to 
be pursued on such occasions? for they very fre- 
quently occur, and tend, more than anything else, to 
render controversy perplexed and tedious. 

It is not uncommon for a writer who is maintaining 
a system to select some statement of an opponent — to 
apply it to some part of his own system, as if that 
were certain and undisputed truth — and then, after 
pointing out its obvious incompatibility, to say " This, 
you see, is directly opposed to truth, and leads to ma- 
nifest absurdity." In such a case, how am I to reply, 
but by reminding my opponent that I have denied 
the premises which he assumes ? Must I go over the 
whole course of my argument on the point assumed, 
which may be tedious and irrelevant, or may I say 
(I see not how it can be called sarcastically), " Yes, if 
your first position is right, my statement must be 
wrong ; but you know that I deny that position, and 
therefore, in referring my statement to that test, 
you are merely begging the question ?" For instance, 
Mr. Cuninghame says complacently, " Happily for 

1 Book I. Disc. XXV. p. 105. 
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^^ tbe patience of my readers, the argument upon diis 
** point lies within a very narrow compass. The lision 
'^ begins with the standing of the ram/ &c. Xow Mr. 
Cuninghame knows (for he states) that I deny this ; 
and I have given my reasons for denying it. Ought I 
here to go over the ground again, or may I say, '* To 
be sure tf^k period began in the days of Darius Hys- 
taspes, and has not yet run out, it must consist of 
more than 2300 days ; but you know that I am not 
maintaining any such obvious absurdity as you in- 
sinuate, and find it so very easy to reply to." It 
must be obvious to every reader of my pamphlets that 
I do not believe the 2300 days to have begun in the 
days of Darius Hystaspes, or the abomination of de- 
solation to have been set up by the Romans in the 
year 70; and even those who have not seen my 
pamphlet might give me credit for being aware that 
in each case more than 2300 days have elapsed. 

Mr. Cuninghame is offended (as the reader will see 
presently), at my having spoken of *' expositions of 
prophecy which their authors propounded so dogmas 
ttcally ; " and says that his work is evidently classed 
among them. I certainly nieant no charge against 
him in particular ; and, if I had, I do not see how the 
passage which he has quoted from his pre&ce would 
show that he had never been improperly dogmatical, 
even if it convinced us that he did not purpose to be 
so, and was not aware that he had been so. But yet 
I must take leave to say, that some things are by him 
so dogmatically propounded, as to produce the effect 
which I stated — namely, to lead " those who have 
never once thought of forming an opinion of their 
own," to suppose that he is asserting what is uncon- 
tradicted and indisputable. Here indeed is more than 
one specimen — " the vision begins with the standing 
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" of the ram," &c. — " the question put by the saint, in 
'* the fourteenth verse, is simply as to the length of the 
*' whole vision." Are not these things dogmatically pro- 
pounded without any kind of proof, or any hint that 
they ever have been, or can be, disputed ? Yet he 
must know that they have been denied. It may suit 
his purpose, and is quite consistent with his attempt 
to set forth all the opinions which I have mamtained 
as new conceits of my own, to say *' he indeed en- 
deavours to circumscribe the 2300 days within the 
period which elapses from the taking away of the 
daily sacrifice to the cleansing of the sanctuary ;" as 
if scores of writers had not done the same thing before 
I was born — ^and to set forth the opinion that the 
2300 days are literal days, as '^ a position'' which he 
has " selected from Mr. M.'s pamphlets ;" but can he 
be ignorant that he might as well have selected the 
position from Mede's folio, as from my pamphlet ? 
Bishop Newton would have told him that in supposing 
the 2300 days to be literal days, and to relate to only 
a. part of what Mr. Cuninghame calls the zt^Ao/^ vision, 
I am only following *' the generality of interpreters 
both Jewish and Christian, ancient and modem,* " from 
the days of Daniel to those of Sir Isaac Newton. 
They applied the prophecy to Antiochus Epiphanes ; 
a suflScient proof that they considered the period as 
consisting of literal days, and as forming only a part of 
the vision, which is all that concerns our present 
question ; for whether the period is past, or future, has 
nothing to do with the matter. 

My own belief on the subject may be seen in the 
pamphlet on Antichrist, referred to by Mr. Cuning- 
hame ; but I will here add one or two observations. 

1 Diss. XV. vol ii 60. 




Mr. Cuuinghame affirms (whether dogmatically or 
not) that the question of time, " is simply as to the 
length of the K'hole vision." I should say (referring the 
reader to the eighth chapter of Daniel) that it appears 
to me to refer to the events which concern the taking 
away of the daily sacrifice, and the setting up of the 
abomination of desolation ; and that this is performed 
by the person symbolized by the little horn, who does 
not arise until after the ram, and after the four horns, 
had been in existence. The proceedings of this person 
(for reasons stated in the pamphlet referred to) I con- 
ceive to be the great subject of the vision. Yi\s period 
is described (v. 23.) as '* the latter time of their king- 
dom when the transgressors are come to the full ;" 
and it is added, that " he shall stand up against the 
prince of princes." Indeed the angel says expressly, 
" at the time of the end shall be the vision,^' where, I 
presume, he means, " the vision concerning the daily 
sacrifice, and the transgression of desolation," (v. 13.) 
not only because that was the subject of the question 
just before related, and, as I suppose, the main sub- 
ject of the revelation made to Daniel, but also because 
I do not see how we can imagine that he would call 
a period of 2300 years, which was to commence almost 
immediately, " the time of the end" or " the last in- 
dignation." 

I apprehend that the things relating to what may 
be properly called the time of the end, were the great 
subject of this vision, as well as of the revelations 
made to Daniel in the x. xi. and xiith chapters, and 
with regard to the latter he says, (x, 1.) " the time ap- 
pointed was long ;" and that the angel declared it to 
be his purpose to inform him what should befall his 
people " in the latter days." (v. 14.) After this de- 
claration the angel delivered a prophetic history com- 
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mencing with three kings of Persia^ and terminating with 
the " resurrection of many who sleep in the dust of the 
earth." After this it is enquired, " how long shall it be 
to the end of these wonders?" and it is replied in the next 
verse, *' that it shall be for a time, times and a-half." 
Now let me ask on what principle those writers who 
contend that the 2300 days relate to the whole vision 
of the ram and goat, maintain that the time, times and 
a-half of this latter vision relate to only a part of it, — 
namely, to a period of 1260 years, beginning somewhat 
more or less than a thousand years after the time of 
the kings of Persia, with whom the prophetic history 
began ? 

Mr. Cuninghame says that I have not explained how 
a vision relating to the revolutions and fates of em- 
pires, can be called ** for many days, if it be measured 
by a period of six years, and less than four months." I 
reply, that it seems to me that a careful and unpre- 
judiced reader of the prophecy would require no 
explanation ; but would see that the vision was said 
to be for many days, because it related to a distant 
period. That such is the fact, I believe on other 
grounds, which I have already stated ; and the very 
manner in which the " many days" are introduced, 
seems to me to confirm this opinion — " shut up the 
vision, for it shall be for many days :" — it seems natu- 
ral that the prophet should be directed to shut up a 
vision, because it related to a distant period, but it 
does not appear why it should be shut up, because it 
had reference to a long period. 

[" I presume that " p. 12. 1. 18. — " other mode " p. 14. 1. 10.] 

The reader will understand that these passages 
were not brought forward by me, as the ground of any 
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argument (though they certainly do tend to support 
my view), but only in answer to an extravagant 
challenge of Mede^ who called on his opponents to 
produce any case " where times of things prophesied, 
expressed by dai/s, are not to be understood of years T 
In reply to this challenge, I produced several passages 
where the times of things prophesied of, expressed by 
day%f were shown by the fulfilment to be literal days — 
expressed my belief that no one instance could be 
found in which the times of things prophesied of, ex- 
pressed by daySi had been shown by the fulfilment to 
be years — and asked '^ is there any prophecy which is 
known to have been fulfilled in a given number of 
years (except the 70 weeks,) the period of which 
had been specified otherwise than by years ? " This 
answer I felt it necessary to make to so bold a chal- 
lenge from such a writer as Mede ; but '' the inference** 
which I drew was not what is stated by Mr. Cuning- 
hame — it was not " that the 1260 days must also be 
literally interpreted" — but that readers ought "to 
examine meekly, but carefully, all such broad asser- 
tions, even when sanctioned by names as much en- 
*' titled to veneration as that of Mede ;" and I men- 
tion this, not merely to expose Mr. Cuninghame's 
mis-statement of what I said, but in the hope that it 
may induce Mr. Cuninghame's readers with equal 
care and meekness to examine whether all his positive 
assertions are to be taken for indisputable truths. 

Still, though the facts alluded to by Mr. Cuning- 
hame were not adduced expressly in support of the 
literal interpretation of the 1260 days, the unbiassed 
reader will probably consider them as strongly in its 
jhvour ; and what is Mr. Cuninghame^s answer ? — '* I 
fibierve that all these literal predictions," [[begging 
r question that the others are not literal] '' and the 
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'* similar ones of periods of days, were intended to 
" be understood at the very time they were uttered ; 
and consequently no veil of mystery was necessary. 
But it was otherwise with regard to the prophecies 
of Daniel and St. John. They were only to be gra- 
dually and slowly opened, and explained by the 
events of successive ages. A prophetic chronology 
'' was indeed annexed to them,** &c. Now what is 
this but purely dogmatic assertion, without a shadow 
or pretence of proof? And, having thus assumed that 
a prophetic chronology has been given, and "pur- 
posely concealed in the veil of mystery/* Mr. Cuning- 
hame seems to think that I must either admit all his 
unsupported assertions, or else deny that Grod could 
do, what he fancies has been done — and this he calls 
a dilemma. Surely this is a very strange mode of 
proof. Might I not as well say, 1 assert that it was 
intended that St. John should know how long the 
witnesses were to prophecy ? Now does Mr. Cuning- 
hame mean ^' to limit the Most High God** by assert- 
ing that he could not give his servant information on 
that point, or does he mean to affirm that he certainly 
knows that God did not see fit in his infinite wisdom 
to do this ? I think my dilemma would be quite as 
good as Mr. Cuninghame's ; and as to " the third 
question,** to which it is preparatory, I should have a 
decided advantage ; for, after daring him with extreme 
valour to take one side or other of the dilemma, I 
might surely ask him, if the Apostle was to be in- 
formed, how could the information be given more 
certainly and more intelligibly than by telling him in 
plain terms ? 

Let us, however, look farther at this " third ques- 
tion." Having assumed that a system of prophetic 
chronology was to be given, Mr. Cuninghame asks 
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how it could be given, except as he contends that it 
was given— " by couching the numbers of the years 
" under the veil of another division or revolution of 
" time than that of years ?" and he adds, " I can con- 
" ceive no other mode." 

This may be very true, but I cannot believe that 
the difficulty of conceiving other modes will be gene- 
rally felt ; and I imagine that others will be at no loss 
to suggest modes by which the end which Mr. Cuning- 
hame supposes to have been in view, might have been 
attained. Might it not, for instance, have been by 
dating the period from events which were remote 
when the prophecy was given, and which were foreseen 
by Him who gave it ? Events which, while they were 
unforeseen, and from mere description unintelligible to 
those who lived before their occurrence, would have 
been successively developed, understood, and taken as 
epochas, by after ages, at such times, and to such an 
extent, as to Him who gave the prophecy might seem 
fit. I suggest this only as one way in which I con- 
ceive that infinite wisdom might have effected the 
purpose supposed. It is not however my business to 
find out ways for Him whose ways are past finding 
out ; hut I must say that Mr. Cuninghame's mode of 
argument seems to me more like an attempt " to 
limit the Most High God," than anything with which 
he can fairly charge me. 

But farther and more plainly — it appears to me 
that all this talk of a " veil of mystery," or as Mr. 
Cuninghame has before called it a " veil of enigma or 
mystery," is perfectly absurd and inconsistent as 
coming from him. Could he prove that there was 
such a prophetic chronology intended, and given in 
the manner for which he contends, surely on his prin- 
ciples there would be no veil, and no mystery, in the 





case. When I ask on what gronnd these interpreters 
turn the 1260 dat/s into years, Mr. Cuninghame tells 
me (p. 8.) that " the strong hold of the modern inter- 
preters of prophecy" is the prediction of the 70 weeks 
of Daniel ; others refer me to Ezekiel, and Num- 
bers ; others tell me in general terms that "in the 
prophetic style" a dai/ means a year. Well then, 
where was the concealment, and the veil of enigma 
and mystery, in announcing that the witnesses should 
prophecy during a certain number of days ? Had 
not those who heard and read the Apocalypse seen 
that Daniel's prophecy of the 70 weeks had been ful- 
filled in weeks oi years ? Had not they read Ezekiel, 
and Numbers? was it unknown to them that " in the 
prophetic style" a day meant a year ? Wliat conceal- 
ment, I repeat, was there in telling those who had the 
prophecies in their hands that the witnesses should 
prophecy a given number of days ? How could it be 
expected that they would be in doubt about a symbol 
already (as these interpreters pretend) so clearly ex- 
plained to the church, both by express declaration, 
and by actual fulfilment ? For these interpreters to 
talk of concealing from them the fact that the days 
were years, seems to be quite inconsistent and ab- 
surd '. 

I must, however, add that much has been said by 
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other writers beside Mr. Cuninghame, of the prophe- 
cies being unintelligible to those by whom, and to 
whom they were delivered, to which I can by no 
means assent. Not only does it appear to me that 
such a mode of concealment as Mr. Cuninghame sup- 
poses would, on his principles, have been altogether 
ineffectual, but I do not see any reason to suppose 
that the prophecies were less intelligible to them than 
they must necessarily have been from the circum- 
stance of their being unfulfilled. There is, indeed, a 
sense in which we may say that all prophecies were 
in some degree unintelligible to those who received 
them. When it was foretold to Abraham that his 
seed should be " a stranger" in a land not theirs, (Gen. 
XV. 13.) I see no reason to suppose that he knew, or 
was intended to know, what land was meant ; or that 
he understood either more or less than a person unac- 
quainted with the subsequent history of Israel, would 
now understand from reading the words ; and I ima- 
gine that much the same might be said of the prophe- 
cies of Daniel. Those who are constrained to ac- 
knowledge that the earlier ages of the church knew of 
no such interpretation of the prophecies as they would 
offer, are naturally tempted to account for this unde- 
niable ignorance by saying, that the prophecies were 
not intended to be understood in those ages ; but this 
is not, I think, what a simple and unbiassed reader 
would gather from the prophecies themselves. The 
vision of the image was given to make known to 
*' the king Nebuchadnezzar what shall be in the latter 
days ;" (Dan. ii. 28.) and not merely to make it 
known to some " future and remote generation of the 
church," In the vision of the four beasts, Daniel tells 
us that he " came near unto one of them that stood 
" by and asked him the truth of all this ; so he told 
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*^ me^ and made me know the interpretation of the 
** things^ (vii. 16.) In the vision of the ram and he- 
goat, when Daniel had seen the vision, and sought for 
the meaning, there stood before hixfi as the appearance 
of a man, and he heard a man's voice, '' which called 
** and said, ' Gabriel, make this man to understand tlie 
•* vidon f and he came near and said unto him, ' Un- 
** derstand, O man/ &c. — * Behold I will make thee 
*' know what shall be the last end of the indignation."* 
Daniel has, indeed, appeared to some as contradicting 
this when he says, (v. 2?.) '' none understood it ;** but 
it seetns to me that those are right who refer this 
not to the vision, but to the sickness of Daniel. Thus 
Wintle translates, ** Also I Daniel was deeply affected 
and languid for days ; yet I arose, and did the king's 
business ; and though I was struck with astonish- 
ment at the vision, no one perceived it." Again in 
the account of the next vision, Daniel says of Gabriel, 
'' He informed me, and talked with me, and said, ' O 
" Daniel, I am now come forth to give thee skill 

'^ and understanding understand the matter, 

" and consider the vision.' " In the next vision he 
says, " The thing was true, but the time appointed was 
long ; and he understood the thing, and had urider- 
standing of the vision ;" (x. i.) and he tells us (v. 14.) 
that the angel said, " Now I am come to make thee 
'^ understand what shall befal thy people in the latter 
*' days, for yet the vision is for many days." 

After this, we shall, I think, require something more 
than bare assertion before we believe that the pro- 
phecies of Daniel were not " intended to be under- 
stood at the very time they were uttered," so far as 
such prophecies while yet unfulfilled could be under- 
stood, which is all that Mr. Cuninghame can venture 
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to say of those which he is pleased to call Ueral 
predictions. 

[** In every controversy " p. 14. 1. 11. — ^' antagonist " 1. !lj 

Here, as on many other points^ I differ fromJIr. 
Cuninghame ; and I mention it because I cannot l^ 
thinking, that the propensity to which he alludes, ani 
in which he avowedly indulges, has too often carried 
him away from the point, and led him to indulge in 
splenetic complaints, and personal remarks^ which ill 
supply the place of argument. My own feeling is, that 
whether an opponent comes in an " atmosphere o/ 
meekness and holiness," or of weak petulance, and 
angry impatience of contradiction, my chief busine^. 
if I answer him at all, is to consider his arguments, 
and to meet them either by concession, refutation, cfi 
the confession that I do not understand them. 

[" Now, I think " p. 14. 1. 24.—" prophetic verity " p. 17. 1. 29.] 

I have no complaint to make of '* the spirit which is 
manifested" in this paragraph, or of the spirit which, 
throughout the pamphlet, Mr. Cuninghame manifests, 
and which it is his business to govern, and to account 
for, and not mine ; but I can truly say that I had not 
the least idea of offending any one of the three gen- 
tlemen, whose opinions I gave in a tabular form at 
p. 49 of my First Enquiry. I really thought that I 
was only telling the world what these gentlemen 
themselves had been at much pains to make public ; 
and I can hardly suppose Mr. Cuninghame to mean 
that he would have had it concealed. Does he charge 
me with this bad spirit, and this unfairness, for telling 
what he dares not deny to be the truth ? Was there 
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anything offensive in the manner of doing it, or could 
I have introduced the opinions in question with more 
respectful courtesy than as those of " three writers 
" whose piety, learning, and industry have justly, and 
" even necessarily, placed them high in the public esti- 
'' mation ^? ** 

Mr. Cuninghame says, however, '* a part of this 
" viewj^ even taken from the^r^^ edition of my work, 
" without a statement of the corrections and improve- 
" ments it has received in the second.*" I wish that in- 
stead of this vague insinuation, Mr. Cuninghame had 
stated what real and important difference would have 
been made if his scheme as to the points contained in 
the table, had been taken from the second, instead of 
the first, edition. I took it (stating that I did so) as 
it stood in Mr. Frere's book. I had not then had the 
experience which after seven years leads me to expect 
every succeeding edition of a book on the 1260 years, 
to contain important alterations ; and to be intended 
(like Mr. Faber*s Sacred Calendar) to supersede 
former statements. But what, in fact, would have 
been the difference of my quoting the second edition f 
Does Mr. Cuninghame mean to say, (as he certainly 
insinuates) that it would have materially altered his 
situation as to Messrs. Faber and Frere — ^that it would 
have shown him in anything like '' general agree- 
ment,** with them? if not, his insinuation is groundless 
and unjust ; and if it would really have made any 
such material difference, what a view does it give us 
of the shifting nature of these schemes, which require 
a table not merely of authors, but of editions to show 
their discrepancies ? 

Mr. Cuninghame, however, says that I inferred from 

' First Enquiry^ p. 48. 
D 2 
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their disagreement that they were all wrong — " the 
" drift of the argument ol' Mr. M. is, that since there 
" are so many different opinions, therefore none of 
" them is right." This he sets forth as the " whole 
bearing" of my argument. 

Now, desirous as I am to avoid repetition, 1 must 
remind the reader that this table which has excited 
Mr. Cuninghame's anger, was given in order that it 
might be compared with the statements which I 
quoted from Mr. Scott, Mr. Cooper, Bishop Horsley, 
Mr. Zouch, Mr. Gauntlett, and Mr. Frere, all of whom 
maintain, that we may expect to understand, and be 
relieved from doubt respecting, prophecies after their 
fulfilment; and the latter of whom (one of the three 
writers referred to, and that one from whom I bor- 
rowed the table in question) expressly says, '* there is 
" no doubt (if the interpretations be correct) that when 
" the events predicted have actually occurred i\\ey will 
" Ite so striking; that no one can easily fail in correctly 
" applying them." 

Now, after all this (which is indeed very reasonable, 
and must, I think, commend itself to the understand- 
ing of every reader) was it unfair to bring the three 
systems into a form which should show that there did 
in fact exist great doubt and difference among the 
leading interpreters of certain prophecies, and that 
therefore it was to be suspected that those prophecies 
about which they differed so widely, were still in that 
state of non-fulfilment in which doubt and difference 
of opinion is allowed on all hands to attach to them, 
and had not arrived at that state in which, according 
to the judgment of so many writers, doubt and differ- 
ence of opinion are done away ? This was the real 
drift of my argument — that these writers, having as- 
sumed that which in the judgment of wise and good 
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men should preclude disagreement (namely, iYae fulfil- 
ment of certain prophecies), and then actually disagree- 
ing most widely (in fact agreeing with regard to 
certain predictions in no one thing but that they had 
been fulfilled, and sometimes disagreeing even as to 
that), we might naturally suspect that they had been 
mistaken in assuming that those predictions had been 
fulfilled. 

This, I repeat, was my argument, and I know that 
its force has been felt by others beside myself; and, in 
fact, if there is no force in it, why does Mr. Faber 
boast that, " with the exception of Grotius and Ham- 
mond, and one or two who have followed them, 
there is no discrepancy among Protestant expositors 
with regard to the great outlines of prophetic in- 
terpretation r Why should he say this but because, 
if it were true, it would be a weighty argument in 
favour of their interpretations ? Why else do writers 
heap up authorities and concurrent opinions ? and 
why is Mr. Cuninghame so angry at my exhibiting 
the disagreements of interpreters ? 

After this I feel that it would be a waste of time to 
notice in detail the remainder of the paragraph, which 
I sincerely believe that Mr. Cuninghame must wish 
that he had not written, or had written in a different 
manner. I will therefore here only observe, 

1. That when Mr. Cuninghame charges me with 
denying the truth of " the greater part of the interpre- 
tations of the primitive church," he says what is 
untrue, though I believe he says it in sheer ignorance 
of the opinions of the primitive church, and of almost 
every writer except himself and the few English au- 
thors whom he has followed. Of " the Protestant 
churches for the last three centuries," I have perhaps 
said enough already. 
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2. In order to prevent his throwing dust in the eyes 
of his readers, I must remind them that the " conspi- 
cuous place" which I shall hold " if a new table is to 
be constructed," will only be that of one who has given 
no opinion respecting any one thing referred to in the 
table which excites Mr. Cuninghame's anger, except 
that all the seals refer to matters which have not yet 
been fulfilled, and that the sixth seal relates to the day 
of judgment. These opinions I am glad to take any 
opportunity of referring to, in the hope that by repeti- 
tion some reader may be induced to investigate them. 



[" I proceed next" p. 18. 1. 1. — '* Sir Isaac Newton" p. 19. 1. 21.] 

Whether there was really any bitterness or sarcastic 
seventy in what I said, let the reader judge. The 
mere truth is this — after remarking on the liberty 
taken by expositors in assigning such meanings to plain 
words as might suit their own views, I referred for an 
illustration to a note in Mr. Faber's Dissertation, Vol. 
I. p. 89. which begins thus—" Sir Isaac Newton and 
" Mr. Mede suppose blasphemy to mean idolatry. 
" This definition is too limited. It undoubtedly does 
" mean idolatry, inasmuch as idolatry is an apostacy 
" from the worship of the true God ; but it does not 
" exclusively mean idolatry," kc. Was I not autho- 
rized by Mr. Faber's statement of Sir Isaac Newton's 
and Mede's opinions, by his calling it a dejiniiion, and 
by his proceeding to argue that blasphemy did not 
exclusively mean idolatry, — was I not warranted to 
suppose that those writers had somewhere (for Mr. 
Faber gave no reference) maintained that blasphemy 
did exclusively mean idolatry ? And is not that an 
absurdity which no man in his senses, if not " blinded 
by system," would ever think of maintaining ? And 
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might I not fairly add, " Surely/' (that is, if Mr. 
Faber had not misrepresented them, for it was avow- 
edly on his representation that I spoke) '' these great 
'' men must have thought that they might set common 
'' sense at defiance T And was not a note, stating 
such a fact, and gravely combating such an opinion, 
" a literary curiosity T This is the extent of my 
offence, and if I was to blame, in believing that 
these writers had said what was imputed to them 
(though that remains to be proved), it was only that I 
trusted too impUcitly to Mr. Faber's representation of 
the opinions of writers whom he was opposing— a fault 
of which I am not often guilty, and into which I pro- 
bably should not have fallen, if Mr. Faber had given 
any reference to their works. 

But how does it appear that Mr. Faber did falsify 
the opinions of Sir Isaac Newton and Mede ? Mr. 
Cuninghame indeed gives us to understand that he 
knows the precise expressions in the writings of Mede 
and Sir Isaac Newton, to which Mr. Faber referred ; 
and he prints two sentences, of which he flatly 
and positively tells his readers that they contain those 
expressions. To be sure I cannot contradict him, 
for he may know it by private communication firom Mr. 
Faber ; but while I call upon him to inform us on what 
ground he ventures to tell us that he will '* set before 
the reader the expressions" in question, I shall be 
very much surprised to find that his information was 
derived firom that source ; because, though I know 
not what Sir Isaac Newton may have said, and have 
not the opportunity (even if I thought it my business) 
to search through all his writings, yet I do happen to 
know that Mede does not " simply" say what Mr. Cuning- 
hame has quoted. He says a great deal more, which 
if it does not fully justify Mr. Faber's statement, does 



certainly account for it; and leads one to wonder at 
the dogmatical assurance with which Mr. Cuninghame 
pretends to limit what he has said on the subject to a 
single sentence. Mede says, for instance, " Datum 
" est ei, inquit, os lotjuens gramlia. Os loqvens grandia 
" Danielis est ; sed hie verba ilia grandia explicantur 
" per blasphemias : quo nomine cultum idololatricum 
iri, rem utpote summEe in Deum contumelias, 
' mox dicetuf —and, in pursuance of this, he adds in 
the next page, "Jam quod dixi nomine blasphemiee, 
" quasi per excellentiam idololatriam, seu scortationem 
" spiritualem designari, id duplici aut etiam triplici 
" argumento evinci potest" — and after stating this 
his threefold argument, he adds ; " QuEe autem istis 
" omnibus communis dari potest blasphemia preeter 
" unajn idololatriam 9" I do not, as 1 have said, cite 
this passage as fully justifying Mr. Faber's statement ; 
and, from what I know of Mede's opinions, I am in- 
clined to believe that he only meant that the word 
blasphemy, as used respecting the beast, signified ex- 
clusively his idolatri/. Of this however he speaks in 
terms which might naturally mislead a reader, not 
only in what I have quoted, but when (after several 
citations to show that idolatry is called blasphemy in 
the Scriptures) he adds, on the words " to blaspheme 
the name of God and his tabernacle," &c. " quod 
" antea in genere de blasphemia dixerat, hie speciatim 
'* exsequitur, triplicemque bestise idololatriam distin- 
" guit," &c. There may however be passages in the 
works both of Mede and Sir I. Newton, which woiUd 
fully bear out Mr. Faber's statement ; and I think that, 
after these extracts from Mede, the reader will not be 
inclined to rest satisfied with Mr. Cuninghame's mere 
assertion of the contrary. 

Farther, Mr. Cuninghame says that I have fur- 
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nished a refutation of my censures^ by speaking of the 
" idolatrous blasphemous impieties of Popery .•* But 
how so ? I am indeed (as Mr. Cuninghame says of 
Bishop Newton) " no master of style,** and it may be 
thought that early habits have infected me with a 
vice which has been veiy commonly charged upon 
men *' bred to the law/' — But I hope I am not so uni- 
formly tautologous as to warrant the assumption that 
wherever I use two words I must suppose them to 
have the same meaning. Suppose I did say ^ idola- 
trous blasphemous impieties,** without even a comma 
between the epithets, does it follow that I conceived 
idolatrotis and blasphemom to be precisely equivalent 
terms ? I apprehend that few, if any, of Mr. Cuning- 
hame's readers will come to such an opinion ; but what 
will they think if they look at my pamphlet, and see 
that my words were '' blasphemous and idolatrous im- 
pieties ?** 

[" Again, in a" p. 19. 1. 21.—" ingenuUy " p. 20. 1. 27.] 

The reader will just remark by the way that the 
words " idolatrous blasphemous,*' are here again sub- 
stituted for ''blasphemous and idolatrous." I shall 
have occasion presently to notice the difference of 
opinion existing between Mr. Cuninghame and my- 
self as to the lawfulness of garbling the text of any 
writer whom we quote, and perhaps he will tell me 
that he left out the " and*' because *' he thought it 
was incorrect ;" but why has he inserted three notes 
of admiration in this passage, as if I had used that 
low art of wonder-making ? To what sort of readers 
does he address them, and who does he expect to be 
so dazzled with the wit contained in them, as not to 
see through his gross perversion of my words ? Who 
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indeed can be^ while it is evident^ from the very 
words which he cites, that I did not represent the 
attempt to fix on the Pope the chaise of blasphemous 
impiety as *' comical ingenuity/' or as deserving of 
ridicule, but merely said that some writers had shown 
a comical ingenuity in the way by which they had 
attempted to do it — namely, by making a man guilty of 
blasphemy, because another man (whom he perhaps 
never saw or heard of) had given him a blasphemous 
title. It is certainly new to me to hear that there are 
human laws by which a receiver of stolen goods is 
counted a thief; at least I apprehend that if Mr. 
Cuninghame were to maintain such a doctrine in 
any English court of law, whatever ingenuity he might 
exercise, it would be considered very comical. This, 
however, is not the point. Let it be shown that the 
Pope was the receiver, and though I shall still be in- 
clined to smile at the zealous prosecutor who calls him 
the thief, I will admit that he was as bad as the thief, 
and ought to be as much, or more, punished. But 
where is the proof of this ? If in any speech blasphe* 
mous words were used, could the Pope prevent it ? 
If he accepted and approved them, and much more if 
he induced them, he was guilty ; but if there is any 
relevancy in the case of Herod, to which Mr. Cuning- 
hame refers, we may hope that the Pope did not ; for 
we are expressly told, that Herod was punished, not 
for the sin of the people, but for his own — not because 
they called him a god, but because he gave not the 
glory to God — and therefore, I repeat, unless we find 
the Pope to have been punished, we must infer either 
that he was innocent of Herod's crime, or that Herod's 
case is irrelevant. I say say this, on the supposition 
that the cases were parallel ; and because, when I 
wrote what Mr. Cuninghame has quoted, I had not 
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the means of referring to any writer who had cited 
the words, and the impression on my mind was that 
they had been addressed to the Pope, either by speeeh 
or writing; whereas I now believe that they only exist 
in a gloss on one of the Extravagants, which it is pro- 
bable that the Pope never saw. 

I was led to refer to this in speaking of the difficulty 
which expositors have found in making the blasphe« 
mies of the Pope agree with the predictions respecting 
the Man of Sin and the little horn. They prepare 
the way by almost telling us that blasphemy is idolatry 
— then that it is not exclusively idolatry, but apostacy. 
This gives a pretty wide field for application ; but, after 
all, they are not themselves satisfied, and do not ex- 
pect to satisfy their readers, without attempting to 
show that the Popes have (as I there stated) '^ blas^ 
phemedl" in the common sense of the word ; and in 
so doing they catch at such things as I have noticed. 
All this too, as it appears to me with respect to the 
particular case just alluded to, very inconsistently, 
while they maintain that ''in the Scriptures, civil 
rulers or magistrates are frequently denominated 
gods," and that the words " ' that is worshipped* 
may also refer "to the civil worship which was paid 
'' kings ^" If this be true, why might not this title 
and this worship be given to the Pope, as well as to 
any other ruler, magistrate or king ? 

[«* I shaU now" p. 20. 1. 28.—" reject it" p. 21. 1. 20.] 

When I wrote this, I did so in simplicity and sin- 
cerity, and in the full belief that there was no man 
among the writers on prophecy of the present day, 

1 Cuninghame*s Church of Rome the Apoetacy, 2d. Ed. p. 51, 62. 
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who would vindicate the conduct of Bishop Newton^ 
or who would have referred to that of 3ishop Hurd, 
without some expression of disapprobation. Since 
that time, indeed, circumstances have occurred which 
have materially altered my opinion respecting the in- 
tegrity of some who call themselves " students of pro- 
phecy/' and have led me to doubt the strictness of 
their principles, and their real love of truth. But 
whether they are humble or indignant, true or false, 
I am not their judge ; and whatever style they may 
assume, they are not mine. With regard to many I 
still think as I did, and should be sorry to think other- 
wise ; and I believe that nothing but a very limited 
acquaintance with their writings, and those of their 
predecessors, could allow any one to deprive them of 
the charitable suggestion which I offered. Mr. Cun- 
inghame has certainly a right to do as he pleases ; 
and is at liberty *' to indignantly repudiate and re- 
ject" all charitable construction as it respects himself; 
but there are some cases in which I can account for 
the statement of gross falsehood in no other way than 
by believing that the writers took on trust authorities 
" collected long ago by men less honest than I verily 
believe them to be ^" 

[" with regard" p. 21. 1. 20 — " answer" p. 24. 1. 8.] 

Certainly silence would have been better than so 
lame a defence — for what does it amount to ? 

Bishop Newton quoted Sulpitius Severus, not as 
Mr. Cuninghame says " without the addition of a 
single observation," except as to the time when he 

* See for instance the case of Reinerius Saccho, cited by Mr. Faber, (Sac. 
Cal. III. p. 31.) compared with what I have stated in my Facts and Documents 
respecting the Albigenscs and Waldenses, p. 23. 
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lived. On the contrary he introduced the quotation 
by a very singular observation. He told his readers^ 
not only that Sulpitius cites the prophecy, but that he 
'^ subjoins an exposition of it agreeable to Daniets in^ 
terpretationJ* This was rather a strange expression ; 
but one which would, I think, lead most readers to 
suppose that the opinion of Sulpitius, accorded with 
the Bishop's interpretation of Daniel — in fact, I know 
not what other meaning could be assigned to it He 
then proceeded to quote a passage, and by omitting 
(not as Mr. Cuninghame says, a ** whole sentence,*' 
but) various clauses of sentences ^ that writer's inter- 
pretation was made to appear like his own ; but, in 
order to this, he made Sulpitius declare that a certain 
prophecy was fulfilled by certain events, whereas, he 
had plainly said, that those events were the fulfilment 
of a different prophecy, and that the prophecy in ques- 
tion had been fulfilled by another event, which he 
expressly mentions, but which the Bishop entirely 
suppresses — and now what is the defence ? 

1. That he omitted what he considered incorrect 
This may often be very convenient in citing autho- 
rities, and Mr. Cuninghame seems to think it quite 

lawful, if the writer marks " the omission by a ,** 

so as to show that something is left out. It is cer- 

^ This will be seen by any reader, who takes the trouble to refer to my Second 
Enq. p. 139. Whether the principal omission is to be called two sentences, or 
two half sentences, I pretend not to decide — the effect is the same, and will be 
apparent to the English reader by the following illustration, which I will point 
in the same manner as the text of Sulpitius is (I think incorrectly) pointed. 
Suppose that in a work maintaining that the French nation hated the Bourbon 
family, { were to quote the following passage from a French historian, omitting 

what is between brackets, and only " marking the omission by a ." ** There 

'* is an old prophecy relating to France, in which it is predicted that it should be 
" subjected to the rule of a tjrrant hated by the people. [This prediction we 
'* have seen fulfilled in the reign of Napoleon. That it should be governed by a 
" legitimate monarch to whom the people should be devoted.] This prediction 
** we have seen fulfilled by the restoration of Louis XV 1 1 1." 
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tainly common so to mark omissions ; but with writers 
of character, it is generally understood that what is 
left out, does not contradict what is left in. 

Mr. Cuninghame indeed grants that there was an 
"inaccuracy" in the matter; "but," he adds, "there 
" seems a great want of charity in judging the Bishop 
" to have intended a deliberate fraud, when he himself 
" affords to his readers an indication that his quota- 
" tion from the historian was incomplete by marking 
" the omission." Now, before he talked of charity, Mr. 
Cuninghame should have had the charity to tell his 
readers how far I charged the Bishop with fraud ; for 
though here, for brevity's sake, I have spoken of it as 
the Bishop's act, yet when I brought forward the mat- 
ter, I said, " I do not pretend to say that the whole 
" guilt of this fraud must be charged on Bishop New- 
" ton ; though as he gives no other reference than to 
" the original author, he has certainly made himself 
" responsible for the fairness and accuracy of the quo- 
" tation. Still he may have taken it, without due 
" examination, from the work of some earlier writer ; 
" and this is the more probable because, I beHeve, that 
" those who knew him best did not give him credit 
" for much more than a compilation." — Sec. Enq. 
p. 141. 

2. The second point urged is that " it is much 
" more natural to think that he copied the words of 
" the historian which he judged suited to his subject, 
" without a due attention to the connexion in which 
" some part of that which he quoted, as well as that 
" which he omitted, stood towards each other and the 
" context." I grant that it is too common for writers 
to copy words which are suited to their purpose, with- 
out due attention to the context ; but this suggestion, 
though it may often shield them from the heavier 
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charge of wilful misrepresentation, will not do on the 
present occasion. It is not that a passage has been 
improperly taken from its context, or any thing of the 
sort, but that it has been industriously garhledr — whe- 
ther honestly or not let the reader judge, if he will 
turn to the Second Enquiry, p. 139, where he will see 
that sentences, or parts of sentences, have been 
omitted in six diflferent places. 

3. The third point urged is, that the whole matter 
is one which " charity would pronounce to be inad^ 
vertency in the hurry of composition^* I know not what 
Mr. Cuninghame's idea of charity may be ; but, ac- 
cording to mine, it does not require us to frame idle 
excuses for unfair practices. How does Mr. Cuning- 
hame know that Bishop Newton wrote in a hurry 9 
He may say that he writes in a hurry himself ; and I 
believe he does, not only from the very inaccurate 
manner in which he quotes my pamphlets, but from 
some other circumstances ; and to me it seems very 
wrong ; but that is his business and not mine ; and if 
he should ever urge the excuse for himself, he shall 
have all the benefit which the most extensive cha- 
rity can afford ; but I know of no reason for supposing 
that Bishop Newton wrote in a hurry. In fact, he 
tells us in his dedication, that '' such works are not to 
*' be precipitated. They require time and learned 
" leisure, great reading, and great exactness ;" and 
he adds, that he would not have presumed to publish 
his first volume, if it " had not been first pe- 
rused and corrected by some of my friends, and 
particularly by three of the best scholars and ablest 
critics of this age. Bishop Pearce, Dr. Warburton, 
^' and Dn Jortin.** Does this look like " the hurry of 
composition T I must tell Mr. Cuninghame that his 
defence is too much in the Morning Watch style, of 
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saying the convenient thing, whatever it may happen 
to be. 

Now as to the '' hint that Sulpitius Severus lived 
at the beginning of the fifth century." — I asked whe- 
ther it would not, and was not designed to, bring to 
the mind of such readers as learned the opinions of 
Sulpitius only from the Bishop, ** the hostile irrup- 
^' tions of barbarians, and ' the dimsion* of the 
*' empire among them?** Mr. Guninghame says, 
^* There are some accusations to which silence is the 
best answer." Certainly it was best for him to be 
silent ; for an apologist, who is ignorant of the facts of 
his case, is worse than none. 

The facts however are these. Bishop Newton 
quotes Sulpitius Severus, as saying, " The feet part / 
*' iron and part of clay, prefigure the Roman empire \fi 
** be so divided as that it should never unite again." 
Now I think the reader would naturally suppose this 
to mean the division of the Roman empire into the 
Gothic kingdoms ; especially as Bishop Newton him- 
self maintained that this division of the empire into the 
Gothic kingdoms, was prefigured by the feet of the 
image. If indeed the reader knows accurately when 
Sulpitius wrote, he will be aware that he could not 
refer to such a division, because nothing like it had 
taken place at that time ; but if he does not know the 
precise date of Sulpitius, and is not aware that in the 
words which the Bishop has omitted, Sulpitius ex- 
pressly says that the division of which he spoke con- 
sisted in their having divers enfperors at one time, who 
were engaged in making war upon each other ; if, I 
SKf, he does not know these facts (and nine readers of 
Bbh(^ Newton out of ten do not know them), then 
the hint that Sulpitius lived in the beginning of thejifth 
mntwrj/ comes very opportunely to increase the delu- 




sion ; and it is difficult to imagine for what other 
reason it could be given. It is a vague expression, 
which admits of the writer's having seen at least the 
beginning of the division which the Bishop did and 
Sulpitius did not mean ; and which is popularly said to 
have begun, at least, at the beginning of the fifth 
century, but which a man who wrote in the year 401, 
(although that certainly was, as to the letter, the 
beginning of the fifth century) certainly could not have 
seen. 

The Bishop, as I have said, referred to Cave, but 
did not give his words — if he had, it would have 
appeared that this was the date of the work ; and 
does Mr. Cuninghame mean to dispute that such was 
the real date 1 I say this, because his foisting into 
my text as if they were my words " (he became 
known in the year 401J," and his catching up what I 
quoted (and what the Bishop had not referred to) from 
Dupin, respecting the probability that Sulpitius lived 
till 420, looks as if he was either very ignorant of the 
subject on which he speaks with so much triumph, or 
else was wishing to get oif the Bishop by a very pitiful 
evasion. Does he mean to defend the Bishop, by tell- 
ing us that he said Sulpitius " lived" (not that he 
" wrote') in the beginning of the fifth century ? Or is 
he ignorant that the date of 401 is assigned to the work 
of Sulpitius on the authority of the writer himself, 
who, in a part subsequent to that quoted by the 
Bishop, tells us that he was writing forty-five years 
after the banishment of Hilary, which I believe nobody 
doubts took place in a.d. 356 ? 

" The inference" says Mr. Cuninghame, " whicli 
" Mr. Maitland would here have us to draw, iS that 
" the Bishop is wanting in truth, because he affirms 




" that a person who lived till towards the year 420, 
" lived at the beginning of thejij'ih century! ! .'" 

I trust however that the reader by this time under- 
stands the matter so far as to see that I am not ask- 
ing him to draw any such inference ; and perhaps the 
wonderment excited by Mr. Cuninghame's favourite 
notes of admiration may not be such as he desired. 

[" In a second" p. 24. 1. 9.—" imagination" 1. 27.] 
What may have entered into the Bishop's imagina- 
tion, Mr. Cuninghame of course cannot tell ; and it 
will hardly be supposed that I was contending that the 
division of the imperial power really was a head 
of the beast. But the fact remains, that neither Bishop 
Newton, nor any of his followers, could recognize such 
a division as that of which Sulpitius Severus spoke, as 
a head, for the reason which I stated. In fact, there 
is such glaring inconsistency in maintaining that there 
was so great a difference between a king and an empe- 
ror, as that they constituted different "for?ns of govern- 
" ment under which the Roman Kingdom was succes- 
" sively to subsist'," and consequently were different 
heads of the beast, and that nevertheless no such 
change was operated, and no new head created, by the 
division of the empire among divers emperors actually 
at war with each other, or reigning simultaneously at 
different courts, in distinct territories — there is, I say, 
such inconsistency in this, that it is not wonderful that 
those who feel constrained to interpret the seven heads 
of the beast, as seven different forms of government, 
should say as little as possible about a division among 
emperors ; but then they should not suppress what 
is said by others to whom they appeal as authorities. 

1 Cuninghame's Dissm. Ifi3. 
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[" Tlie second" p. 24. 1. 28. — ■■ dislioneaty" p. 26. 1.4.] 

Yes, indeed, what would have become-of my charge 
against Bishop Newton for saying what he did say, 
if instead of that, he had said what he did not say ? 
This is surely a strange mode of defence ; and what 
object can Mr. Cuninghame propose to himself from 
telling the world how very angry he would be if I were 
to make a certain charge against him, which he does 
not pretend that I ever thought of making ? Bishop 
Newton, in commenting on that passage which states 
that two wings of a great eagle were given to the 
woman that she might fly into the wilderness, suggests 
that " the similitude is the more proper in this case, 
" an eagle being the Roman ensign, and the two wings 
" alluding probably to the division that was then made 
" of the eastern and western empire." Would not the 
reader naturally suppose (especially as the Bishop, in 
explaining a former symbol ', liad said " eagle's wings 
denote its swiftness and 7-apidity,") that the woman 
soon made use of these wings, which were t/ien pro- 
vided ? and is that natural, but erroneous, supposition 
provided against^ — is it not in fact taken advantage of 
— by such a statement as " not that she fled into the 
wilderness at this time, but several years afterwards ?" 
What can we suppose, but that the Bishop assumed 
that either the reader would not sufficiently recollect 
his system to know that these " several years" were 
more than three centuries, or else, that he would not 
know enough of history to be aware that Stilicho and 
Honorius, and any barbarians with whom they could 
have anything to do, had lived and died long before 
those three centuries ran out ? On this latter point, 
indeed, some readers could scarcely be presumed to be 

' nisE. XIV. Vo! I. p. 444. 
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so ignorant; and how is the suspicion that would arise 
in their minds provided for ? By a flat contradiction 
of the text; the Scripture says that the flood was cast 
after the woman ; and the Bishop says, " before the 
" woman fled into the wilderness the serpent cast out 
" of his mouth water as a flood." On this point, how- 
ever, Mr. Cuninghame offers no defence. 

Now I think it must be plain that what I repre- 
sented as dishonest in this was what I considered — 
and what it is surely almost impossible not to consider 
— as an intentional concealment of a difficulty. The 
interpretation seems to go on plausibly : the woman is 
the church — her enemy, the dragon, had just been 
" deposed from the imperial throne," but continued to 
persecute her with equal malice, though not with equal 
power — under this persecution two wings of a great 
eagle are given to her, that she may fly from her per- 
secutor into the wilderness — the eagle is the Roman 
ensign— the ixvo wings naturally represent the pro- 
tecting power of the eastern and western empire — " in 
" this manner was the church protected and these wings 
" were given unto her that she might fly into the 
" wilderness, into a place of retirement, and security, 
" from the face of the serpent." So far is plain and 
plausible, and the reader naturally expects to hear of 
her flight as the very next thing; and, considering 
the latitude which writers on such subjects have ge- 
nerally claimed, the lapse of " several years" excites 
no suspicion. Whereas, if the facts were plainly stated 
(according to the system of the Bishop) they are, I 
think, such as would startle the most confiding reader 
— namely, that after all this preparation the woman did 
not fly into the wilderness for more than 300 years — 
that when she did, the eagle's wings of the eastern and 
western Roman empire had nothing to do with the 



matter ; and that, except so far as that an eagle cer- 
tainly was the Roman ensign, and that the number of 
the wings of an eagle is equal to that of the parts into 
which the Roman empire was divided, there is no real 
correspondence whatever between history and pro- 
phecy in what he has been reading. 

This way of passing over a great diflSculty I ven- 
tured to call dishonest; and what is Mr. Cuning- 
liame's reply ? " To this I answer, that according to 
" my own scheme of apocalyptic interpretation," &c. 
Now really (without meaning any offence to Mr. Cun- 
ingliame's scheme) what has it to do here ? 1 was 
spealving of Bishop Newton's scheme, and not even 
raising an objection to the scheme itself, but com- 
plaining that one of its difficulties had not been fairly 
stated to the reader. Mr. Cuninghame seems to say 
that his scheme contains a similar difficulty, and that 
he does fairly state it. Well, then, whatever we may 
tliink of his scheme, nobody can charge him with dis- 
honesty ; and I sincerely hope that nobody will do it 
after his declaration that he will " fling back the 
charge upon him with indignation," instead of ex- 
plaining, in a patient and Christian manner, that he 
does not deserve it. 

As to Bishop Newton's being *' no master of style," 
it is a matter on which I do not pretend to be a judge ; 
but he appears to me to have had tlie power of ex- 
pressing his ideas more clearly and agreeably than 
most writers on prophecy whose works I have seen ; 
but neither his style nor his conciseness has anything 
to do with the matter. I felt it a duty to offer the 
remarks which I made, because I knew that the works 
of Bishop Ilurd and Bishop Newton were read, and 
almost considered as oracles, by those who were ac- 
customed to speak with contempt of the modern in- 



terpreters of prophecy (or as they scornfully called 
them, " the prophets") ; and I had heard those very 
bishops mentioned by name from the pulpit as writers 
on whom (and on whom almost exclusively) we might 
rely for the interpretation of prophecy, in direct and 
particular contradistinction to Mr. Cuninghame and 
his friends. I had, however, no wish to deal unfairly 
by either Bishop Hurd or Bishop Newton; and whe- 
ther I did so, and whether Mr. Cuninghame's ad- 
vocacy has helped Bishop Newton's case, let the 
reader judge. 



[" I now" p. 2 



" p. 30. 1. 16.] 



I do not feel so thankful as Mr. Cuninghame may 
think that I ought for this display of magisterial cha- 
rity ; and if he had chosen to charge me with " dis- 
honest artifice," I hope I should not have indignantly 
flung back the charge, but have patiently explained 
its extreme absurdity. 

The misrepresentation of his opinions, which seems 
to have totally dissipated the " atmosphere of meek- 
ness and hoHness" of which Mr. Cuninghame speaks 
at p. 14, and which has led him to boast of his charity 
in a way which shows that it is not of that sort which 
" vaunteth not itself" (to say nothing of long suffering, 
kindness, or not being easily provoked) is this — There 
are two classes of expositors, each of which rejects 
the application of the prophecy concerning the sixth 
seal to the day of judgment. One class refers it to 
events beginning with Constantine, and to revolutions 
which took place in the period immediately following 
his reign ; the other class refers it to events beginning 
with the French revolution, and to events immediately 
following it. This I think Mr. Cuninghame himself 



would allow to be a fair statement of the wide differ- 
ence which exists between his scheme and that of 
Brightman, Henry More, Gill, Lowuian, Bishop New- 
ton, Doddridge, Faber, Holmes, Hales, and others. 
This difference appeared to me so great, not merely 
as to the time, not even merely as to the/acts, but as 
to the nature and quality of the facts which were as- 
sumed as the fulfilment, that I said " this language, 
" which appeared to all the writers whom I have men- 
" tioned to predict the setting up of Christ ianitif on the 
" ruins of paganism under Constantine, has appeared to 
" Mr. Cuninghame. Mr. Frere, Mr. Irving, and others, 
" to predict the setting up of atheism on the ruins of 
" Christianity, at the French Revolution '." I certainly 
did not expect that any reader would understand me 
to mean that Mr. Faber on one side, or Mr. Cuning- 
hame on the other, supposed the prophecy to predict 
in plain terms, or exclusively, the setting up of Christ- 
ianity, or of atheism ; but no one can deny that these 
two points did characterize the two revolutions re- 
spectively — that they gave to them a striking differ- 
ence of character — and that if the same language can 
be made to mean either of the revolutions so charac- 
I terized, there is some ground for suspecting that it 
may be made to mean any thing. 

Now Mr. Cuninghame does not deny that he ap- 
plied the prophecy to the French Revolution, but 
i complains that I identified his scheme with Mr. Frere's, 
and is as angry now at my making him agree with 
that gentleman, as he was before at my showing the 
discrepancy of opinion between them. If I have in 
the slightest degree misrepresented Mr. Cuninghame's 
opinion I am sincerely sorry for it, and beg his par- 
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don ; but as to talking of falsehood and dishonesty, 
and all the *' Morning Watch" kind of talk in which 
Mr. Cuninghame indulges, it is merely throwing dust 
in the eyes of his readers, who, without some such 
precaution, would see that I could have no motiye for 
such a misrepresentation, and that it would hare suited 
my argument quite as well (while it could not have 
been open to this cavilling) to have said that '' while 
the prophecy appeared to one class of commentators 
to predict convulsions which began under Constan- 
tine, when Christianity was set up on the ruins of 
paganism, it appeared to the other class to predict 
convulsions which began at the French Revolution, 
in which atheism was set up on the ruins of Christ- 
ianity." Certainly, as I have said, those points did 
especially characterize the two revolutions ; and of all 
the features of those revolutions they are the most 
striking to a Christian, and those which he would most 
naturally expect to find predicted in a prophetic his- 
tory of the Christian Church. 

[The fieqaent** p. SO. 1. 16.— '< against him" p. 31. L 2.^ 

When Mr. Cuninghame tells me that the '' spiritual 
** common sense of the Church of God in ever}' age is 
'' set in array against" me, does it not look something 
like an argument from general conviction ? — but let 
that pass. I must, however, notice the reference to 
" everj' age,* because here, as elsewhere, Mr. Cuning- 
hame takes advantage from that one point of differ- 
ence respecting the Roman empire being symbolized 
by the fourth beast of Daniel (which has, in fact, little 
or nothing to do with the ailment respecting the 
1260 days,) to talk of the " primitive Apostolic Church 
•' and the Jewish Church, at and before our Lord's ad- 



" vent," p. 1. ; and here, and at p. viii. ' of " every 
age," in a way that might lead some readers to sup- 
pose that he could appeal to those authorities as to 
what is the main question at issue. I must therefore 
repeat over and over again, that the " spiritual com- 
mon sense of the Church of God in every age," from 
the days of Daniel to those of Wickliffe, " is set in 
array against" the fundamental point of Mr. Cunlng- 
hame's system, for it considered the days as literal 
days, and knew nothing, and looked for nothing, in 
the character of Antichrist but an individual infidel 
persecutor. In fact, it is opposed to his system on 
every point but that one under colour of which he 
(I should say very unfairly) makes this general re- 
ference. 

It would, however, have been much more to the 
purpose if, instead of affecting not to know what I 
meant by " common sense," and raising a distinc- 
tion about " spiritual common sense," Mr. Cuning- 
hame had specified the occasions on which, as he 
says, I have charged interpreters with " violating com- 
mon sense ;" and had fairly entered into a defence of 
the interpretations on which such charges had been 
grounded. When he does this I shall hope to show 
that my charge was not unjust ; and in the mean time 
I have no fear that any candid enquirer will mistake, 
or not understand, me when I speak of appealing to 
common sense ; and however ruinous such an appeal 
may be to some systems of interpretation, and how- 
ever angry their authors may be, I trust I shall not 
be deterred from making it, especially now that many 
indications give me a good hope that common sense 
is beginning to listen. 
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Here again Mr. Cuninghame returns to the old 
story — " It is true," he says, " he appears to rest his 
" doctrine of the Antichrist, both as it respects the 
" character and times of the revelation and duration 
" of that power, upon the opinions of the primitive 
" church." 

Without wasting time or paper with complaints 
about misrepresentation, I feel it sufficient to say over 
again that it is not true — that I did nut rest my doc- 
trine respecting the character and times of Antichrist 
upon the opinions of the primitive church. If in col- 
lecting matter for his pamphlet, from the Morning 
Watch, Mr, Cuninghame thought it worth while to 
take this statement, he should at least have noticed 
the pointed contradiction which I gave to it in one of 
the pamphlets on which he professes to offer his stric- 
tures, and to which I feel it sufficient to refer'. 

In my first enquiry I scarcely adverted to the doc- 
trine of the primitive church, and what I said in my 
second was eficited by the author of the Dialogues on 
Prophecy, who called my idea of literal days a "new 
conceit." Perhaps it was hardly worth while to 
answer so ignorant a mis-statement ; but, knowing 
that the work was likely to be read by persons as 
ignorant as the author, I did answer it by stating that 
the literal interpretation had been held by the primitive 
church, and by calling on him to produce any writer, 
before the time of Wickliffe, who held the mystical 
interpretation. Then out came the Morning Watch 
with one of its characteristic assertions, " He rests the 
chief strength of his argument on the supposed novelty 
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of interpreting days as years ;" and talking of " con- 
ceding " to nie that " an appeal to early authority is 
a conclusive test ;" as if, in those barbarous terms, or 
in any other, I had ever suggested anything of the 
sort. To this I replied in the pamphlet described by 
Mr. Cuninghame as No. 3. Still, though answered, 
the charge suited Mr. Digby ; and I had to repeat my 
answer. I am not going here to give a fourth edition 
of it; but refer to what I have already said in my 
reply to the Morning Watch, p. 13, 16, and to Mr. 
Digby p. 13, &c. and only add in this place that with- 
out appealing to the opinion of the primitive church 
as a conclusive proof of the truth of my doctrine, the 
simple iact that the existence of any period of 1260 
years was altogether unknown, and that the 1260 days 
were understood to mean literal days, by the Christian 
church from the time when the prophecies were given 
to the days of Wickliffe, gives at least great counte- 
nance to the doctrine ; and is a sufficient answer to 
those who talk in an off hand way of " the prophetic 
style of a day for a year," and attempt to cry down 
the literal interpretation as a "new conceit," opposed 

' by almost the unanimous consent of all inter- 
preters." 

As to the argument " that even the prophets did 

' not understand the things and the times which the 
spirit of Christ which was in them did signify," it of 
course depends on the meaning which we affix to the 
word " understand." If it be meant, that they did 
not know all that might be known respecting the 
things predicted, it is certainly true of them, and 
equally true of us; but, if it be meant that they did 
not understand what was distinctly stated in the pro- 
phecies, I very much doubt the truth of the assertion, 
and question whether the text of scripture alluded to 
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gives any warrant for it. Mr. Cuninghame actually 
argues that the prophets could not know what manner 
of time the spirit which was in them did signify, be- 
cause we are told that they enquired and searched 
diligently as to that matter ; while he elsewhere claims 
for himself and his companions, something very like 
infalHbility, simply on the ground that they have en- 
quired and searched diligently; and suggests that 
when Dr. Clarke stated his belief that none of the 
commentators on the apocalypse understood it better 
than he did, he represented "the students of pro- 
phecy" as " the only persons to whom there is no 
fulfilment of the promise * seek and ye shall find \' ** 

What right then has Mr. Cuninghame to assume 
that the prophets did not find that which they sought 
after ? St. Peter does not tell us that they ever sought 
in vain ; and that they did not in some cases, and 
those most important for our purpose, we learn from 
other parts of the scripture. Thus in the case of 
Daniel, I have already shown that he sought, and was 
made to understand, many things which were shown 
to him ; and if we refer to the passages which I have 
there quoted^, can we represent Daniel as merely 
recording predictions which were to be intelligible 
only to future generations, and which he did not him- 
self understand ? There was indeed one thing which 
he did not understand, and respecting which informa- 
tion was refused to him. In his fourth vision the 
messenger expressly declared, that he had come to 
make him know what should befal his people in the 
latter days (ch. x. 14.) and to show him the truth 
(ch. X. 21. xi. 2.) concerning these matters ; and 
when this had been shown him, he understood not, 

« See before, p. 33. 
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and desired to know, what should follow. But that 
was not to be revealed to man ; and the knowledge 
was refused to Daniel. The prophet, however, un- 
derstood not only the predictions contained in the 
visions which were vouchsafed to himself, but he un- 
derstood the prophecy of Jeremiah, particularly as to 
the time: "I Daniel understood bt/ books the number 
of the years." 

I see therefore no reason for assuming that Daniel 
did not understand the periods of time, and the other 
circumstances stated in his visions, so far as they 
could be understood in his day, and with liis previous 
information : and I presume that the same might be 
said of any person to whom they were then, or at any 
subsequent time, communicated. When he was told 
that the goat was the king of Grecia, it is impossible 
to say how far his previous knowledge might enable 
him to understand the locality of the predicted 
monarch's kingdom ; but I see no reason to assume 
that he did not understand as much as could be un- 
derstood by a person in his circumstances. He did 
not know that the king's name would be Alexander, 
because he was not told. He did know that he 
was to be king of Greece, because he was told. 
In like manner, I can suppose that he did not 
know the name, or particular circumstances, of 
the power into whose hands the saints should be 
delivered ; but did know how long he should 
hold them captive, because he was told. These 
remarks seem to me to apply equally, not only to St. 
John, but to others since his time. Nor indeed do I 
know what else Mr. Cuninghame can mean, when he 
says, that there have been those who " in every age, 
" have as it were been admitted into the holy of 
" holies of the sanctuary, and iiave been made to 
" know the secrets of the Most High. Surely the Lord 
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" God will do nothing, but he revealeth his secret to his 
" servants the prophets '." Though, to be sure, he 
maintains that the whole body of the saints were de- 
livered into the hands of Antichrist without any reve- 
lation of that most important secret, and that for want 
of such a revelation they were actually " deceived^' by 
him'. 



[" There m 



I. 31. 1. 26. — " beasts" p. 32. 1. 2.] 



'* There were, however," says Mr. Cuninghame, 
" other things which they could and did know, be- 
" cause they saw them already recorded in the page 
" of history." 

I must ask, as I have done before, why this argu- 
ment is not as good for one side as the other ? If the 
early fathers could see the fufilment of prophecy in 
the events of history, and if their having seen, or 
supposed that they saw, such fulfilments, is to he 
made a ground for requiring us to believe that those 
fulfilments actually took place, are we not led to sup- 
pose that their successors would have seen fulfilments 
equally striking when transacted before their eyes, or 
recorded in the page of history, if those fulfilments 
had really taken place 1 Those who could read the 
fulfilment of prophecy as to the four empires, never 
dreamed of it as to the ten kingdoms ; but to avoid 
repetition, I refer the reader to what I have already 
said, ' and what Mr. Cuninghame has not noticed. 



[" Now in" p. 32. 1. ; 



e do" p. 34. 1. 8.] 



As Mr. Cuninghame has in this passage (I dare say 
by the mere force of habit, and without any ill inten- 



tioQ) translated what I said into the dogmatical lan- 
guage too common with some interpreters of pro- 
phecy, and represents me as " affirming, pronooncing, 
DENYING, AND MAINTAINING," things respecting the 
four empires, which I stated as matters of doubt to 
myself, I must beg to remind the reader that my mode 
of propounding the principal point was, to state the 
arguments of a previous writer, and to say, that I 
knew not how to answer them. I must repeat that 
I do not ; and I believe that Mr. Cuningharae is in the 
same predicament, or else I think he would not have 
omitted all allusion to that writer, and have taken so 
much pains to run down the idea, as a new conceit of 
mine. 

There are, however, one or two points which I wish 
to notice. 

In the first place, I have not (as I have already 
repeatedly stated) raised " an outcry against the body 
" of Protestant commentators, because they oppose 
" the opinions of the primitive church," with regard 
to the character of Antichrist, and the length of the 
1260 years; but because, on one at least of those 
points, they have written as if I was maintaining a 
novelty, and had not the primitive church, and every 
Christian writer for a thousand years on my side. 
Neither did I charge Mr. Cuninghame, or any one else, 
with " conveniently getting rid of the primitive church, 
and the whole body of the fathers ;" as any body may 
see by referring to the passage which he cites '. 

Secondly — As to the note on the four kingdoms. 
Does Mr. Cuninghame mean to say, that the two first 
of his four kingdoms differed from each other more 
widely than some of the Roman provinces differed 
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among themselves ? or that all the differences which 
he specifies might not be found at this moment 
among the subjects of the British empire ? May we 
not find among them differences " 1st, in family" — 
" 2dly, in language," — " 3dly, in religion," — " 4thly, in 
laws and jurisprudence ?" 

Thirdly. Mr. Cuninghame says that I have not 
explained how three other kingdoms may be contem- 
porary with a fourth, which shall have an universal 
dominion ; and he calls it an " apparent contradic- 
tion." I did not think it necessary to explain what 
seems to me perfectly intelligible. Three other king- 
doms may be contemporary with a fourth, which pos- 
sesses universal sovereignty, as far as I can see, as 
easily as the kingdoms of Saxony, Wirtemburg, and 
Holland were contemporary with the French empire 
under Napoleon. 

Fourthly. Whether the primitive church were or 
"were not and could not in the nature of things be at 
all qualified tojudge," as to the points on which alone I 
claimed any weight for their opinion, the reader will 
decide. One was, whether it really was "the pro- 
phetic style" to put a day for a year ; the other, 
whether they might not have recognized fulfilments 
of prophecy taking place before their eyes, or in 
events which had become matters of history with 
them, and which most vitally affected themselves. 

Mr. Cuninghame proceeds to say, 

" There seems to be quite as little consistency on 
" the part of Mr. Maitland, when he makes it a matter 
" of charge against the system of the 1260 years, that 
" it has actually fixed a period, before which, the second 
" advent of Christ cannot occur, while he himself has, 
" against the whole scheme of interpretation of the 
" Jewish and primitive Christian churches, fixed 
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certain most important events^ viz.^ the coming into 
existence of the fourth empire of Daniel, and the 
war it is to wage against the saints, before the advent 
can take place. And seeing that there are no ap- 
** pearances of the rise of such an empire, and that 
*^ according to all the analogies of past history^ it is 
*^ impossible that a new kingdom, which is to bear 
** rule over the whole earth, all kindreds, and tongues, 
and nations, should arise in a short period — more- 
over since, according to Mr. Maitland's scheme, the 
church is left absolutely without a prophetic chrono- 
logy, till the arrival of the last period of 1260 literal 
days, it follows, according to this scheme, that a thou- 
*' sand or even two thousand years may yet elapse be- 
*' fore the rise of Antichrist, and therefore before our 
*' Lord's second coming. In short, we are at sea 
'* without a rudder and a compass if Mr. Maitland's 
" theory be true. Moreover the learned writer must 
'' know, that three-fourths of the interpreters of the 
" present day, believing the 1260 years to be already 
*^ elapsed, are, on this foundation, proclaiming the ad- 
*' vent to be at the door." 

It must be observed, that what I said respecting the 
1260 years, was chiefly elicited by one of the charac- 
teristic assertions of the Morning Watch, which 
roundly affirmed, that *' all those who interpret the 
*' 1260 days as^he papal period, are kept in constant 
" watchfulness ;" a statement which I showed to be 
grossly false, as the reader may see by turning to the 
Reply, p. 40. — And as to the impossibility that a new 
kingdom, such as I think may possibly arise, should 
do so in a short time, I reply in the words used by Mr. 
Cuninghame, when he announced his expectation 
that the Jews would begin to be restored in 1822. 
" Some may be inclined to object, that if my opinion 
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" be true, then five years only remain till tlie close of 
" the twelve hundred and ninety years, and as yet we 
" see no signs of the restoration of Judah ; and that 
" it is incredible, that such a mighty event should 1 
" accomplished within so short a time as five years. 
" To this objection, I reply, that nothing is impossible 

" TO THE POWER OF GoD '." 

Here, I think, Mr. Cuninghame gave a good and 
sufficient answer, which will serve my purpose even 
better than it did his ; because I have not bound 
myself by any chronological system ; and if, on this 
ground, he considers me as at sea without a rudder 
and compass, I must take leave to ask him what good 
he got, and what good he did to the church, by a rudder 
and compass which guided him to the year 1822 for the 
restoration of the Jews ? 

As to my knowing that " three-fourths of the inter- 
preters of the present day" beheve the 1260 years to 
be elapsed, I really know no such thing; and I believe 
that Mr. Cuninghame, and the few writers who agree 
with bim, form a very small minority, and have at- 
tracted very few followers, compared with Mr. Faber, 
and the other writers who maintain that the 1260 
years have not yet elapsed. 

With regard to the note about America, 1 must 
here, as elsewhere, beg the reader to turn to the pas- 
sage in the pamphlet to which Mr. Cuninghame refers, 
for it is tiresome to enter into long explanations about 
every irrelevant mis-statement of what I have said. If 
in the present case the reader will refer, he will see, 
that so far from quarrelling with interpreters for not 
finding the discovery of America in Daniel and the 
Apocalypse, as if I thought that it was really predicted 
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in those prophecies, I only stated my surprise that 
those who had found such matters as the invention of 
air-balloons, and Mr. Faber's preaching at St. Paul's, 
Covent-garden, in those prophecies, and who argued 
with regard to those prophecies (as I showed that Mr. 
Faber did) that we might " not unreasonably esteem 
them defective if they be wholly silent as to the 
French Revolution,** should never have supposed that 
they found anything relating to such important events 
as the " extension of the Christian church or the 
papal apostasy, in a new world." My '' scheme,'' there- 
fore, does not require that anybody should travel all 
over the world ; and I feel glad to be relieved from the 
necessity of noticing the remainder of the note, be- 
cause I think I could hardly comment upon it without 
saying what Mr. Cuninghame would think uncivil. 

[" Mr. Maidand" p. 35. 1. 13—" saints" p. 37. 1. 7.] 

Mr. Cuninghame seems, as I have already observed, 
to consider it as almost a personal affront if I reply to 
any argument which he has not used. If my reference 
to the Church of England does not touch him, he must 
know that a great part of my opponents (indeed, most 
of the men from whom he has learned what he knows 
on the subject) are, or have been, priests of that 
church ; and, without assuming its infallibility, surely 
I may fairly urge against them the opinion of the 
church of which they are, or were, ministers. If Mr. 
Cuninghame believes that our orders are derived from 
or through Antichrist, he is not chargeable with in- 
consistency, for as far as I know, though he assumes 
a good deal of authority as a teacher, and talks with 
dignity of administering reproof*, he does not pretend 

» p. 30. 

F 2 
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to have received any orders at all '. While, however, 
that part of the argument which relates to the Church 
of England applies of course exclusively to her mem- 
bers, yet that part which respects holy orders has a 
more extensive application ; for, as far as I have been 
able to find, most dissenters are equally tenacious on 
this point with the Established Church ; and I do not 
know that any denomination among them recognizes 
orders conferred by persons whom they do not con- 
sider as having been lawfully ordained, or would admit 
that they could have been lawfully ordained by the 
Man of Sin. 

[" But in" p. 37. 1. 8.—" named" p. 43. 1. 15.] 

In reply to this, I would in the first place request 
the reader to turn to my Sec. Enq. p. 105. I there 
stated that '' as the papacy does not appear to have 
•* fulfilled the predictions respecting the little horn, so 
** neither does it seem to bear the peculiar and cha- 
*^ racteristic marks of the apostasy predicted in the 
•* Scripture ; and which, it is generally agreed, is de- 
scribed by the apostle Paul (2 Thess. ii. and 1 Tim. 
iv. 1.)** and I gave what I considered as reasons for 
holding that opinion. 

Mr. Cuninghame has indulged in a string of trite 
quotations to show the errors, heresies, idolatries, and 
impieties of the Church of Rome, instead of replying 
to *' the reasons which induce me to believe that 
^^ popery, notwithstanding its errors and heresies, its 
^\ idolatries, impieties, and cruelty, which Ixmsh neither 



1 Unless that be implied in the following passage : — *' We are to testify to 
'* diem that God hadi raised up his Son Jesus Christ, and ordained him to be the 
*" JndiKe of the quick and dead ; and we are^ in Ids matme, to commamd and ejc^ 
' ^ ntoent, and believe die GoMpeL" Prefece, p. xi 
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" to deny nor excuse ^ is not the apostasy." I am un- 
willing here to repeat what I have already said on the 
subject, especially as it is almost entirely untouched 
by Mr. Cuninghame ; but, in reply to what he has 
here said, I will add one or two remarks. 

First, every sinful act of any individual or com- 
munity is in a certain sense apostasy from God. In 
this sense all the sinful part of Popery is apostasy, and 
so is all the sinful part of Judaism, and so is all the 
sinful part of the worship of the Greek Church, and so 
is every corruption in every Church ; but the question 
is, whether any one of these, or any other corruption 
of true religion which has yet occurred, is the parti-' 
cular apostasy predicted in certain passages — or, as I 
before said, if " by some means or other we can so 
" qualify the word as to show that the Church of 
** Rome is an apostasy, I must yet deny that it can be 
" shown to be the apostasy — or such an apostasy as 
" we are directed to look for in the latter days *.'* For 
my reasons in support of this, I refer the reader to the 
passage already cited; and some points which are 
touched on by Mr. Cuninghame will again come under 
notice. 

Secondly, as to schism ; it is surely unnecessary to 
enter into an argument on this point, for Mr. Cuning- 
hame cannot mean to maintain that every man is 
guilty of the sin of schism who separates from a Church, 
unless that Church can be shown to be the apostasy 
predicted in the second Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
and having for its head the predicted Man of Sin — 
yet this he seems to assume; and without it there 

1 Why did Mr. Cuninghame, in quoting this passage on p. 36, omit the words 

here printed in Italics, without even Bishop Newton's " ," to indicate any 

omission ? 

2 See Enq., p 109. 
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is no pretence of argument in talking about schism 
at all. 

Thirdly, as to the opinion of the reformers that the 
Pope was Antichrist : this argument, if it deserves the 
name, had been used by Mr. Digby ; and I have re- 
plied to it * by saying that I am sorry to diflTer from 
those reformers who supposed the Pope to be Anti- 
christ ; but that they were fallible men, and that on 
this point I think they erred, and showed more zeal (I 
believe I should have been justified in using a harsher 
word) than knowledge. 

In this I may be wrong; but what is there in it like 
a want of candour? Above all, where is the want of 
candour in the statement which Mr. Cuninghame pro- 
duces to illustrate my deficiency on that point ? He 
says that, when expositors agree, I charge them with 
copying from one another. Why, really, in the cases 
which I produced ot referred to, it seemed to rae to be 
the only charitable way of accounting for the perpe- 
tuation of gross blunders and falsehoods, and I think his 
brethren will not thank him for his Hne of defence. 
Does he wish us to believe that when some gross false- 
hood is found in a number of writers who published 
in succession, we are to give the undivided credit of 
it to each ? When, for instance, five interpreters of 
prophecy in succession explain the ten days in the 
Apocalypse to mean ten years^ and tell us by way of 
exposition, that Domitian's persecution lasted ten 
years, when it is notorious that it did not last two, 
how can we account for such a strange mis-statement 
more charitably, than by supposing that they copied 
from each other ? and that if there was any fraudulent 
intention or disgraceful ignorance, some at least were 

' Letter to Mr. Dig-by, p. 67. 
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not guilty ? It was necessary to ray argument to state 
the fact, and how could I have introduced it with 
more candour than by saying that it showed '' how 
*' the facts of history have been accommodated, and 

how error is perpetuated by those who cannot for a 

moment be suspected of intending to deceive ^ V 
And I here repeat that writers on prophecy are very 
apt to copy *' broad unqualified assertions without 
examination ;" and I am quite ready to prove it, if it is 
thought that I have not suflficiently done so by the in- 
stances which I have already brought forward. 

As to my holding up to scorn their differences, 
I have been obliged by the boasting language held re- 
specting unanimity, thus to exhibit their discrepancy ; 
but, whatever Mr. Cuninghame may require, I think 
every reader, who refers to the table (First Enq. p. 49, 
or before p. 35), will admit that I did not do it 
scornfully ; and that I spoke of Mr. Cuninghame with 
quite as much respect as he is entitled to claim. 

With regard to the note — Mr. Cuninghame refers 
to three places in which I have spoken, as he seems to 
think, with disrespect of Mede. 

The first is in my Second Enquiry, p. 14 ; where, on 
Mede's saying that the statement ofthe brief duration 
of the eighth head of the beast is . a " note of the dif- 
'' ference ihereoi from that which followeth,' I said," I 
" do not think an unbiassed retader would ever have 
" dreamed of such a thing." I hope there was no- 
thing very bad in this. 

The second is from the same pampl^let, p. 103, and 
has been already noticed at p. 38. : 

The third is from the same, p. 1 15, and, as it would 
involve a longer explanation, I feel quite easy in re- 
questing the reader to look at the context, and to 

* First Enquiry, p. 17. 
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consider the very monstrous proposition of which . 
said, " surely no reasonable man, who was not driven 
" to desperation by the exigency of system, would 
" ever have thought of such a thing." 

Whether I was right or wrong, however,it may occur 
to the reader to enquire— what has Mr. Cuninghame 
to do with it — how is it his business— would it not 
have been more to the purpose to have defended 
Mede's propositions, than to have picked out hard 
words from replies to them, without giving his readers 
any intimation of the connexion in which they were 
used, or the circumstances which led to them ? — To 
be sure this would have been more to the purpose, 
and I doubt not that if he could have done it, Mr. 
Cuninghame would have shown that I was wrong in 
argument as well as in expression ; but he has not, as 
far as I know, said a single word in defence of the 
propositions of which I used the words quoted, or even 
let his readers know what they were, except in the 
case of the second ; and how far he has mended mat- 
ters in that case, the reader may judge by turning back 
to p. 38. But I must observe — what is true in every 
controversy, and peculiarly to be noticed in this, from 
the manner of conducting it which Mr. Cuninghame 
has chosen — that the frequent use of the argumentum 
ad verecundiam is presumptive evidence either of a 
weak cause, or an incompetent advocate. It is the 
easiest answer in the world to an argument to say, 
" Oh ! you think yourself a clever fellow, and that 
we are all fools ; but how can yon have the 
impudence to set up for a wiser man than 
Mede ?" I am however rather too old to be 
caught by such tricks ; and I should answer without 
blushing (not perhaps without smiling, and that I hope 
quite good humouredly), " By no means, Mr. Cuning- 
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hame — I sincerely reverence Mede, as a man oi' great 
piety and learning ; as, in fact, the man to whom most 
writers on prophecy since his time are indebted for 
that degree of ingenuity and learning which gives their 
systems any degree of plausibility. I should never 
dream that anything which I could say of him could 
materially detract from his reputation, even if in the 
strong terms which truth might seem to me to re- 
quire, I should speak of any particular argument 
which he might have used. I have said, and I repeat, 
that the propositions appear to me quite preposterous: 
if you like to adopt and defend them, do so ; I think 
you will not make much of it; but the attempt will 
be more respectable than going about to raise a pre- 
judice against me, for impugning what you do not 
venture to maintain," 

I must add that there is something very amusing in 
the logic of this note, which seems to be grounded on 
the idea, that a man has no right to complain of being 
charged with any thing wherewith he has ever charged 
another. This would be a sad doctrine fur the Attor- 
ney-General, who may have been used to think that 
he should have some right to complain if charged 
with treason, sedition, murder, and all the offences 
which he has imputed to others ; but I am not dis- 
posed to complain of what so evidently betrays, a 
weak cause. Mr. Cuninghame may charge me with 
what he pleases, and I hope instead of "flinging back 
bis charges upon him with indignation," to reply with 
patience and good temper; and I trust that the reader 
will bear with me if I am necessarily tedious. 

[" It is not" p. 43. i. 16.—" prophets" p. 44. 1. 16.] 



beg the reader to observe Mr. Cuninghame's 
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avowal, that after the ** more mature consideratioD'' 
of which he speaks (pref. p. iv.), it is not his ^ inten- 
tion ' to go through a tenth part of my objections. 
Whether, in taking his tithe, he selected the strongest 
or the weakest points, he does not say, and the reader 
who is acquainted with my pamphlets will judge ; 
some readers, who are not, may, I hope, be indaced 
to look at the nine-tenths which Mr. Cuningfaame has 
decUned to meddle with. 

I would also call attention to the admission that 
when the " evangelical clergy" and *' many of the mi- 
nisters of Christ who rank high in reputation as the 
leaders of the religious or evangehcal world,*' ap- 
proach the field of prophetic enquiry, they find them- 
selves '' in a new and unknown region of boundless 
'' extent" If this is true, and to a considerable extent I 
really believe it is, how are we to account for it ? Is 
it not because the systems which they are called upon 
to study are made up of materials so different firom, if 
not so irreconcileable with, the plain letter of Scrip- 
ture (with which such persons can hardly be supposed 
to be wholly unacquainted), that they may well feel 
themselves in an *' unknown region T I believe Air. 
Cuninghame's statement to be true; but is it not 
something like what excited his anger when it was 
said by me? Many persons well acquainted with 
Scripture are in a new r^on when they are brought 
among the Goths and Lombards, and many have so 
little familiarity with the Turkish Sultanies that if called 
upon (like Mr. Cuninghame) to transcribe the names 
connected with them, they would, like him, mis-spell 
three out of the four. As to their want of humility in 
refusing *' to sit as babes in knowledge in the schools of 
** the prophets,"* they must answer for themselves as 
well as they can ; but when Mr. Cuninghame repre- 
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sents himself as a prophet, and calls the disbelief of his 
system (for I suppose he does himself disbelieve all 
others) ** prophetic scepticism/' one can only grieve 
that he should be so puffed up with self-conceit, and 
talk so extravagantly. 

Mr. Cuninghame proceeds — " The foregoing argu- 
ment seems to display an ignorance of the system 
which he desires to overthrow, which, though I will 
not stigmatize it in the language Mr. Maitland uses 
" towards Bishops Hurd and Newton, as being a rfw- 
honest artifice, must, I think, in the eyes of all who 
are conversant with prophetic inquiries, deprive Mr. 
Maitland of that authority, which belongs to the 
'' character of a sober and careful investigator of 
" truth. 

Let him be informed, then, that we do not hold 
that the apostasy shall continue only 1260 years. 
On the contrary, we know that the mystery of ini- 
quity began to work even in the days of the apostles, 
and now that we believe the 1260 years to be past, 
it still works, and shall do so till that day, when the 
beast and false prophet shall be taken and cast alive 
" into the lake of fire." 

The words " dishonest artifice" seem quite to haunt 
Mr. Cuninghame ; and he appears to think that they 
are a general expression for every species of delin- 
quency. It is certainly the first time that I ever heard 
it suggested that ignorance was liable to be stig- 
matized as ** dishonest artifice," and I must add, that 
I do not see the honesty, though there may be some- 
thing like artifice, in referring to a charge which he 
dare not bring. 

What, however, is the offence ? The reader sees 
what I am charged with having said, and Mr. Cuning- 
hame replies " we do not hold," " we know," and one 
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would suppose that he was speaking in the name of 
all the interpreters who bold the mystical interpreta- 
tion of the days, but that he goes on to say " zre be- 
lieve the 1260 years to be past" Now, whatever Mr. 
Cuningbame's opinion of himself or his system may 
be, it is really too ridiculous thus to treat his oppo- 
nents as if they were mere nonentities. Surely he 
knows that Mr. Faber, Mr. Holmes, Mr. Gauntlett, 
and other writers of the present day, maintain that 
the 1260 years are not yet peat, and as far as I can 
judge their system has obtained much more exten- 
sively than his. " We" then means Mr. Cuninghame, 
and those who ^ee with him, in contradistinction to 
those other writers against whom he has had, fur so 
many years, to contend. As to Mr. Cuninghame, 
therefore, and all the persons who may be properly 
included in his " we'* (though I have not an idea who 
they are, except those whom he mentions in the note 
p. 54.) I am very willing to suppose that they may 
maintain (as his words seem to imply that they do) 
that " the papal apostasy of the 1260 years" was not 
to continue only 1260 years; and also, that the mystery 
of iniquity which was working in the apostles' days was 
the predicted apostasy. They may, if they please, 
maintain these opinions (which really seem to me to 
require no refutation), but he should not represent 
them as the opinion of interpreters in general. 

That a very different opinion has been and is held 
by other writers, will appear by referring to a few of 
those whose works happen to be at present within my 
reach. 

Mede says, " Who knows not that in St. Paul's, 
" St. John's, and the apostles* own times, were many 
" heresies and heretics, grown up, as weeds in the 
\ the wheat over- 
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'^ topped them, and the visible body of the Church 
" disclaimed them. If these had been the worst the 
Church should look for, the apostles should seem to 
prophesy of things present, and not, as they do, of 
*' things to come ; yea, and more than this, they should 
" foretell of a thing as proper and peculiar to the last 
" times, which was no novelty in their own times * ;** 
and he begins the thirteenth chapter by saying, " Con- 
cerning these times thtcs found we will now fiirther 
enquire — 

I. What durance they may be of ? 

II. When they take beginning, and by what mark 
their beginning may be known ? 

For the^r*^, we will make no question, but that 
these are the self-same times whereof St. John 
speaks, telling us that the church should be in the 
*' wilderness a time, times, and half a time *.** 

Mr. Holmes says, " The apostasy cannot be dated 
'Mater than a.d. 606, and it cannot well be dated 
" earlier than the year 600 ^'' 

Fuller — *' Nor is it surprising that the apostasy of 
*' this church should occupy so large a part of the 
" prophecy, inasmuch as, both for its duration and 
'' mischievous effects, there is nothing equal to it 
" under the gospel dispensation. The period allotted 
for its continuance is no less than 1260 years *." 
Mr. Gauntlett says, '* These ten kingdoms ex- 
isted at the commencement of the great western 
apostasy, a. d. 606. But at whatever period the 
" date of the apostasy be fixed, it is evident that the 
appearance of the beast must synchronize with it ; 
*' because power is given unto the beast to continue 



* Apoc. Part I. Book 3. c. 10 p. 64a * Ibid. p. 655. 

5 P. 201. * P. 140. 
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" (or to make war) forty-two months or 1260 pro 
" phetic days, the time fixed jor the duration of the 
" apostasy '." 

Surely such statements as these might warrant my 
saying that interpreters represent the apostasy as 
beginning and ending with the 1360 years ; and my 
adding " I believe no writer of this age supposes that 
" the papal apostasy of the 1260 years began before 
" the sixth century." — " It is too notorious to be de- 
" nied, that there were errors and heresies in the 
" Church of Christ before that time ; but it is main- 
" tained, that before that time they did not, and 
" from that time they did, constitute the predicted 
" apostasy." 

[" Mr. Mwtland argues" p. 45. 1. 13—" before" p. 47. 1. 20.] 

" Shall I then at length," (says Mr. Cuninghame, 
after so much forbearance and long suffering,) " retort 
" upon Mr. Maitland the language of unmeasured 
*' censure, which he employs towards Bishops Newton 
" and Hurd, and charge him with dishonest artifices f 
" Shall I say, that every honest man will look with 
"scorn and indignation on such falsehood 9 — I know 
" too well the intrinsical and impregnable strength of 
" truth, to employ such weapons of a carnal warfare 
" in her behalf, I shall leave Mr. Maitland therefore 
" to vindicate his own sincerity, and truth, and con- 
" sistency, in bringing charges which he himself re- 
" futes. But I will make some apology for him. I 
" believe not that he designedly perverts the truth, 
" but that his zeal and prejudice against the Protes- 
" tant scheme of interpretation so blind his under- 
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*' standing, that he has in a measure lost the percep- 
" tion of the difiference between truth and error, and 

he forgets what he himself had written only a few 

pages before. 

I have already said, that Mr. Cuninghame may 
charge me with what he pleases, and that I hope I 
shall in every case meet his charges with patience and 
good temper ; but I am sorry to be obliged so fre- 
quently to do it by flat contradiction, and by showing 
that he has grossly misunderstood, or misrepresented, 
my meaning. Now let us see what all this is about 

I have not said, either in the passage referred to, or 
any where else, that the Greek Church has not been 
guilty of idolatry. I was not disputing whether it had 
been guilty of the sins of Antichrist, but enquiring 
why the practice of those sins did not fix on it 
the character of Antichrist. " Is there or has 
'' there ever been the slightest shade of differ- 
" ence on this point between the church of Rome, 
" and the Greek Church ?" I gave some extracts from 
their prayers, and added, '' I think it will be no easy 
" matter to show any real difference as to the doctrine 
" of human mediators between the Church of Rome, 

and the forty millions of professed Christians, 

who use the prayers of which the foregoing are * a 
'' taste ': " 

When, therefore, I spoke of forty millions, which is 
the estimated number of the Greek Church at this 
time, and said that they '' use" these prayers, it might 
have been seen (as indeed from the whole argument) 
that I spoke of the Greek Church in the present day. 
Whether "the eastern church was visited for her 
'* apostasy, by letting loose upon her the first woe of 

1 SeeEnq. p. 119. 
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" the Saracens, and the second of the Turks," and 
whether they " trampled her in the very dust," has 
nothhig to do with the question. The Greek Church 
is now hi existence. It is the established rehgion of the 
largest and most powerful nation of Christendom. 
It numbers forty miUions of members. It is out of 
communion with, and even implacably opposed to, 
that power which Mr. C'uninghame and others sup- 
pose to be Antichrist. It practises those sins which 
they represent as characteristic of Antichrist. Is it, 
or is it not a part of Antichrist ? Is it, or is it not a 
part of the apostasy predicted in the Scripture ? and is 
it, or is it not, to be involved in those judgements 
which they suppose to be coming on the apostasy ? 

It would have been much to the purpose, if Mr. 
Cuninghame had answered these questions. 

As to my inconsistency, I must again flatly contra- 
dict Mr, Cuninghame. The question which I charge 
Mede with begging, is not that which he states it to be. 
Mr. Cuninghame says, " He maintains that Mede in 
" the argument drawn from Rev. ix. 3. in his Apostasy 
" of the Latter Times, had begged the question. Now 
" what is Mede's argument from that text, and what 
" is the question he begs ? It is simply, that the 
" plagues brought on the earth, i. e. the eastern em- 
" pire, by the army of the sixth trumpet, or the Otto- 
" mans, were for the sins therein mentioned, viz. wor- 
" shipping demons and idols, &c., i. e. they were for 
" the identical apostasy he charges on the western 
" churches." 

Now this is not the truth. The question had 
nothing whatever to do with the eastern church, or 
the sixth trumpet, or the Ottomans ; but was con- 
fined to the meaning of the word " dgemon," and the 
nature of the worship of daemons, which Mede con- 
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tended to mean the worshipping of '' dead men ;" and 
he argued that the word " devils" in Rev. ix. 20. must 
mean dead men, because, according to his system, the 
persons there spoken of ** must needs be Christians," 
and Christians neither do, nor ever did ** worship 
devils formally." This I called begging the question, 
because the whole argument relative to the meaning 
of the word dsemon (which was the only point then 
under discussion), rested on the assumption, that 
Mede had rightly made out who the persons were, 
who were charged with worshipping daemons. I do 
not think I had forgotten this, when I wrote the suc- 
ceeding pages ; but it seems to me to be of very little 
consequence whether I had or not, as there is obvi- 
ously no connexion whatever between the matters. 
When I ask — is the Greek Church now a Christian, or 
an Antichristian, community — does it now consist of 
*' the saints," or is it a part of the *' Babylon fore- 
doomed of God V — it seems to me to be very little to 
the purpose to answer that, once upon a time, a long 
while ago, the Greek Church was punished for its sins, 
by the Saracens. 

Still farther to expose my inconsistency, Mr. 
Cuninghame proceeds : " Another example of what 
*' is here affirmed, is to be found in the circumstance 
of his rejecting the authority of Whiston in favour 
of the twelve hundred and sixty years, because he 
" was a peculiarly wrong-headed man, and a denier of 
*• the deity of Christ, while he includes in the list of his 
'* own authorities the names of Wetstein, who was, I 
*' believe, a Socinian, and of Eichorn, who, if I may 
'* trust the accuracy of a reviewer in the Morning 
*' Watch, was an infidel.'* 

Here again, I must meet Mr. Cuninghame with flat 
contradiction. I did not include the name of Wetstein^ 
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or Eichorii, in tlie list of my own authorities, in the 
place to which Mr. Cuninghame refers ; and I believe, 
that I never on any occasion quoted, or used the au- 
thority of, either of those writers. At the same time, 
there would have been no inconsistency in my refer- 
ring to any arguments which had been used by thera ; 
for what I censured in my opponent, was his bringing 
forth a mere dictum of Whiston, and saying, with res- 
pect to the matter in dispute, " Whiston says ' there 
can remain no reasonable doubt in the case.'" On 
this I remarked, " I should be unwilling to rest my 
" argument in any degree upon the mere dicta of any 
" writer, whose judgement I did not respect in other 
" matters" — and I afterwards added " arguments, even 
" from persons more absurd and heretical than Whis- 
" ton, demand attention ; but the 7nere dicta of such 
" persons are entitled to none whatever."' Now, 
supposing that after this, I had quoted arguments 
from Wetstein, or Eicborn, where would have been the 
inconsistency ? but in fact I did not quote them at all 
—and merely said that ;/ I had supposed " that such a 
question could be decided by a collection of authori- 
ties," and so had pursued the plan which I condemned 
in my opponent, " / might have paraded" their names, 
and many others. 



[" A fuTtlier" 
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" A further argument," says Mr. Cunlns^hame, 
" used by Mr. Maitland against us, is founded on the 
" allegation, that the papacy did not persecute the 
" saints till the twelfth century, which is some hun- 
" dred years after their supposed delivery into its 
" hands. This allegation is untrue. We maintain 
" that, whenever the truth of God was successfully 
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'' persecuted by this power, then were the saints per- 
" secuted, seeing that the truth is more precious to 
" them than their own lives." He then proceeds to 
show that the Pope persecuted the truth in the eighth 
century by opposing Leo, the Isaurian, but (feeUng, 
perhaps, that there was not much to be made of that 
line of argument) he afterwards adds, " It is not, how- 
ever, necessary to prove that the war against them 
was carried on by the Papacy during the whole of 
*' the 1260 years : it is enough to show, that the Pope 
" was constituted the head of the visible Church of 
" Christ within the territories of the fourth beast of 
" Daniel, or the Roman empire, during that period. 
'' Now that he was thus set over the Church is proved 
*' by the Decree of Justinian, issued in the year 533. 
" Mr. Maitland's argument is to the effect of showing 
" that, because we cannot prove an actual persecu- 
tion of the saints during a great part of the supposed 
period of 1260 years, therefore that period has no 
'* real existence. Our answer to this argument is, that 
'' it was thus declared by God himself to his servant 
'* Abram : — * Know of a surety, that thy seed shall be 
a stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve 
them, and they shall afflict them four hundred t/ears \' 
We therefore require Mr. Maitland, according to the 
principle of reasoning which he himself adopts, to 
** show that the seed of Abraham did actually serve, 
" and were really afflicted, by the strange nation, 
during the whole of the four hundred years. And 
as he confessedly cannot do this, we ask him further, 
" whether he will daringly affirm, that therefore, the 
" Divine annunciation failed in its fulfilment, i. e. was 
" not true. We presume he will with horror shrink 

1 Gen. XT. ]3. 
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*• back from such presumptuous blasphemy, l^tam 
** then apply the principles of the fulfilment of tlttt 
•• l^ericKl of 400 years to the 1260 years ; and lettoi 
•* know anl lejini, ibat in the Divine annunciatioKf 
•• prvvpheri." :imc>, there is a largeness and compreb 
" si\enes> of purpose and meaning i^'hich mocki 
•• l:t:leness *.»f :::> h\"i>en:ri::cal niceiv.* 

Mr. Cuc:r.i:hjin;c^ arpimen:. if we are to judgefi 
it bv i:s c.^r.clus:.*::, pro\es rather too much forBS 
case : fw^r :: ir^.^unrs :o this — in Gen- xv. 13. a pfnot 
of 400 year^ is R:cn::o-^ed in a pivcLctioii, but tk 
actual liaie in ;hr fulr'.iner: rumed out to be moo 
less. Now. if we sraii: :li>, the onhr iegitimale ffi- 
ferer.vV. as f jlt as I c-an x=t. is, :har when a peiiodoi 

li^'^ vears is n^en::,'*---- :n a rredionon. ii mirn 
*:ie in^nn^r :ur:: ou; :: >e a si-cn shorrer penod 

rhis. h.^weviT. w:ul'i re: co fcr ]Mr. O •oninsbin*' 

wr .>>e li*>0 Yrar> are sc-nl-eNi aisi rugs, and accurairfy 

• • _ 

*.r.:s:evi Se:wr-en a r, o&5 ar-i a-ix 1TP2. AB, 1 
r^ivj.:, :r.i: bj^ :. i. vi::ii :r-e irr:ii>csar»n oi pro- 
v-:i:iv :>r::-z5.:r a «iY :'::i: z>.vis bvT^ ^^ ; Lin eal nicesy. 
vv:v.c> :.^ :h:>— as 4\Xi m lirr-rss i5i ncc n>eas 406. 
s.^ 1360::: :^? A:xca.vr^5«e =::.aT r»?u r^eAH 12 
:: is un~a>i:rjir^r :.^ r-cuire :i±: it 5i>?ciii. 

Mr. Cu:"i::;iCjLr?^ is. 2:wt\f-. as fir i;> I knrw, x: 
rr.y .'r::c ^^b." .vctzois :c.i: ihr 4<X*ye-a:rs ^ desop- 

400 \;:ar5 as n^^: ir^i 4iwV vrar^ . 
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I grants however, that if the persecution of the 
saints had been predicted simply in some such terms 
as these — " The little horn obtain power, and the 
saints shall be delivered into his hands, and he shall 
persecute them 1260 years," the prediction in Genesis 
would give some colour for arguing that the 12 SO 
years might be only the term of the little horn's do- 
minion, and that the saints might be deHvered into 
his hands, and persecuted by him, during only a part 
of that period ; but whoever looks at the predictions 
respecting the persecution of the saints, will, I think, 
find reason to believe that it will continue during the 
whole of that period. We are told, for instance, in 
Daniel vii. 21. that the " horn made war with the 
saints," and in Rev. xiii. 5. that " power was given to 
him to continue {margin^ to make war) forty and two 
months." We learn from Rev. xii. 6. that the woman 
must be fed in the wilderness the whole 1260 days ; 
and from chap. xi. 3. that the witnesses must prophesy 
during all the same period in sackcloth. This, to say 
nothing of the very nature of Antichrist, would lead 

" as strangers in the land of Ham, in Egypt, Psalm cv. 23. And neither of these 
" countries were theirs, for though there was a grant of Canaan to Abram and his 
" seed, yet it was not in possession ; though a land of promise, it was a strange 
** land, a land of their pilgrimage, and where all the patriarchs lived in it as such, 
" see Exod. vi. 4. Heb. xi. 9. ; and shall serve them: the inhabitants of the land 
" not theirs, that is, the Canaanites and the Egyptians, especially the latter ; and 
" there they served after the death of Joseph, by whom their lives were made 
" bitter with hard bondage ; and they shall afflict them four hundred years : this 
" term, four hundred years, is not to be joined either with the word qfflict or 
** serve ; for their hard servitude and severe affliction did not last long, but a few 
" years at most, but with the phrase a stranger in the land not theirs : and the rest 
" is to be included in a parenthesis thus, and thy seed shall be a stranger in the /and 
** not theirs (and shall serve them, and t?tey shall cffiict them) four hundred years : 
** so long they would be strangers and sojourners, as they were partly in the land 
" of Canaan and partly in the land of Egypt, neither of which were in their own 
" land, however not in possession : within which space of time they would be in 
** a state of subjection and servitude, and be greatly afflicted and oppressed, as 
" they were, particularly by the Egyptians, before their deliverance from them. 
" See Exod. i. J 1—20. and v. 6—14." 
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us to suppose that the persecution of the saints would 
be continued during the whole time. 1 do not mean to 
cavil about a few days, or months, or, if the mystical 
interpretation be correct, about a few years. There 
are lulls in every storm, and there have been interval 
of peace, or mitigation, in every persecution ; but le 
may, I think, expect the period of the little hom*s pei- 
secution to be as well defined a period as that d 
Domitian or Diocletian. 

But whether we are or are not, what had been the 
language used by the interpreters against whom I was 
arguing ? Mr. Cuninghame may now say, ** we main- 
tain," and " our answer i^,** but what did they main- 
tain, and what was their answer, when my second 
Enquiry, which has occasioned his strictures, was 
published ? 

They have very commonly used language which, 
to say the least, would lead their readers to suppose 
that the persecution of the papacy had been carried 
on ever since the saints were supposed to be delivered 
into its power ; and which looks as if they felt it ne- 
cessary to show that the Pope had always persecuted 
the saints since the 1260 years began, in order to 
make it out that he had fulfilled the prediction. Let 
the reader judge by a few specimens from such works 
as happen to be within my reach. 

Mr. Faber says, " that the latter 1260 days must be 
" equivalent to 1260 years, either natural or artificial, 
" is farther evident from the very nature of the cir- 
" cumstances which are said to take place in the 
" course of their evolution. During the lapse of this 
'' famous period the little horn of Daniel's fourth wild 
" beast acquires, and exercises, an unlimited dominion 
** of some kind or other, within the precincts of the 
*' western empire after it has been partitioned by the 
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" ten Gothic nations ; wears out the saints by iiices- 
'* sant persecution, &c K"* 

Mr. Frere says, ^' The prophecy next represents 
*' the Pope, or the papacy, as making war with the 
" saints, the true Church of Christ, the professors of 
** the true unadulterated religion of the Bible. He is 
" said to wear them out, destroying them, and lessening 
" their numbers by continual persecution.** And he 
adds, '* for a long season it was permitted that he 
•' should prevail against the saints, so as nearly to 
*' banish true religion from the whole of the western 
" Roman empire : the laws of God were abrogated, 
*' his word concealed, and the times apparently left to 
" the disposal of the great Apostate, for a certain 
" period called a time, times, and the dividing of 
" time 2." 

Mr. Fuller :—" The war which it was given him to 
'^ make with the saints, is the same as that which he is 
'' said to have made against the witnesses. It is that 
** continued series of persecutions which during thatparf 
" of the 1 260 years which has already elapsed he has 
" been carrying on against the followers of Christ '." 

Mr. Gauntlett : — *' It is sufficiently evident that the 
" Roman empire made war with the saints, and over- 
" came them, when the woman was driven into the 
'* wilderness. This was effected by the instrumen- 
*' tality of this ten-horned beast. But the war has 
'* continued to rage with more, or less violence ever 
" since, nor can it be expected tor cease before the ter- 
" mination of the 1260 years *." 

Mr. Bayford : — " From that time to the year 1789, 
" the date of the French Revolution, mq.king a period 



» Sac. Cal. 1. 147. * P. 19C. 

3 On the Apocalypse, p. 231. ^ P. 195. 



" of 1260 years, that persecuting power has never 
" ceased to make war with the mints, and has continually 
" prevailed against them, wearing out and destroying 
" their bodies with tortures, by sword, by fire, and by 
" divers kinds of death '." 

Brown : — " In every part of the Antichristian pe- 
" riod God had his witnesses for the truth ; and 
" terribly were these persecuted and murdered by the 
" papists ^" 

Nay, what does Mr. Cuningharae himself say? — or 
perhaps I should rather ask, what did he say before I 
had so repeatedly pressed the point, that the papacy 
did not persecute the saints for some centuries after 
he supposes them to have been delivered into its 
hands ? " It is sufficiently evident that the Roman 
" empire made war with the saints, and overcame 
" them. Throughout the Western empire true 
" Christians were, during the whole period of the 1260 
" years, exposed to persecution and death, if they 
" dared openly to dissent from the religion of the 
" state. All the persecutions which papal Rome 
" stirred up against the saints were carried into exe- 
" cution by the secular Roman empire, or the civil 
" powers ^" 

Yet when I expose such falsehoods as are expressed 
or implied in these statements, Mr. Cuninghame, re- 
presents me as arguing, that because the Pope did not 



- ' Messiah'* Kingdom. ' DicHooary of the Bible, in v. Antichrist. 

* DisBert,on ihe Soalaand inunpets.Sndediliou, p. 174. If the instances which 
are here quoted are not sufficient, let the reader look at the gross falsehood of the 
ChriBtiaa CuardiHii, which 1 exposed ia my Letter to Mr. Digby, p. 59. I am 
not aware that it has ever been retracted or qualified in any way, though that 
work has continued -to give the public interpretations of prophecy. It tnay seem 
beoeath criticism ; but, as Mr. Cuninghame justly observes, this is a " maga- 
zine-writiog and magazine- reading ag<.-" (Exam, of Mr. Burgh, p. 2?.). and the 
ideas of the religious world arc niore forineil from such sources than from the 
study of Mede and VitriDgii, 
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persecute the saints during the whole period, there- 
fore no such period exists ; and answers with perfect 
coolness, and as if he had never heard of any body 
who maintained that the Pope had done so, " We main- 
" TAIN that whenever the truth of God was success- 
fully persecuted by this power, then were the saints 
persecuted," — and " our answer to this argument is, 
" that it was thus declared by God himself to his 
" servant Abram," &c. If in using the words we and 
our, Mr. Cuninghame is only affecting the Morning 
Watch style, and means himself, and further means 
that he now maintains this opinion, and gives this 
answer, I have nothing to say to it ; but if he meant 
the reader to understand that any other writer had 
ever done so, 1 wish he had named him, for I am not 
aware that any body before Mr. Cuninghame ever 
thought of either one or the other of these answers. 
Indeed they would have been obviously unnecessary, 
if not inconsistent with their statements as to matters 
of fact. 

The reader will farther observe, that the saints who 
were persecuted in the case to which Mr. Cuninghame 
refers — or (to meet his present mode of replying) the 
persons who held the tc"uth which was persecuted 
were the Greek emperor, and his party ; and of this, 
and of some other similar proceedings, he says, "Such 
" were some of the earlii^r deeds of Mr. Maitland's true 
" Christian Bishop the Pope." He had before said, 
(p. 2.) '* He affirms that the Church of Rome is a 
" part of the Catholic Church of Christ, and the Pope 
" a true Christian Bishop.** 

To say anything about the Church of England, 
would probably only provoke a sneer from Mr. 
Cuninghame, but perhaps, I may venture to quote 
the language of a dissenter, on whose approbation Mr. 



Cuninghame plumes himself'. I grant that Mr. Hall 
must have materially changed his opinion, before he 
could have expressed anything like general or deliberate 
approbation of Mr. Cuninghame's work ; hut still, the 
fact that the opinion was held and published by Mr. 
Hall after he had anivt'd at mature age, may be some 
apology for me. " The author finds he has given 
" great offence to some friends, whom he highly 
" esteems, by applying the term Christian priesthood 
" to the popish clergy. He begs leave to make a re- 
" mark or two, by way of apology. First it is ad- 
" mitted by all candid protestants, that salvation is 
" attainable in the Roman Cathohc Church : but he 
" should be glad to he informed what part of the 
" Christian covenant entitles us to expect the salva- 
" tion of those (where the gospel is promulgated) who 
" are not even a branch of the visible Church of 
" Christ. The papistical tenets are either /undo- 
" mentally erroneous, on which supposition it is cer- 
" tain no papist can be saved ; or their errors must be 
" consistent with Christian faith, and consequently 
" cannot be a valid reason for excluding those who 
" maintain them from being a part (a most corrupt 
" part, if you please; but still apart) of the Christian 
" Church '." 

Now how does Mr. Cuninghame get out of this 
dilemma ? Why, by telling us that " he rejoices in 
" beheving that there have in all ages been trul^ 
" spiritual Christians, who have lived and died in the 
" communion of the Church of Rome ; who hke the 
" seven thousand names in Israel, have not bowed the 



' " The approbarinn of such men ai the late Dr. ClaudiuB Buchanan, and 
" Robert Hall, of Bristol, and taaoy others, outweighs live huiidrtKl fold the 
" teehle CEiuiirei of Mr. MaifJaml, of GlouceBlor." p. la 

' Modem InSdetity conaideced. Nute lo9lh edit IS16. 
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knee to Baal^ though they have, by the irmndhle 
prejudices of education, been prevented from dis* 
cerning the tnie character of that church *." To me 
it appears, that the seven thousand in Israel referred 
to, could hardly be said to live and die " in commu- 
nion with the Church" of Baal. But to pass over 
this, who can wonder that Mr. Cuninghame should 
find " the rabbles or doctors in the religious world,** 
rather untoward pupils ? They are not in the habit of 
telling the world that the " prejudices of education** 
are a sufficient excuse for men who have lived and 
died in communion with the Jewish Church, or the 
Mahometan Church, or no church at all — ^not one of 
which states of unbelief or error, is (to say the least) 
more heavily denounced in scripture, than living and 
dying in adherence to, and communion with, the 
beast and the false prophet. They hold too, that 
where the grace of God is given, and the Spirit of God 
works, the " prejudices of education** are not invin- 
cible, and that, without this gift and working, men 
cannot be " truly spiritual Christians." Mr. Cuning- 
hame may sneer at these rabbies and doctors,** and 
talk ^f '^ superficial inquirers, among whom we must 
** rank many of the ministers of Christ, and those 
'' who rank high in reputation as the leaders of the 
" religious or evangelical world.** He may lament 
that, ** Our evangelical clergy often breathe an at- 
** mosphere ill suited to the patient investigation of 
such branches of theological inquiry as do not lie 
within the circle of their pulpit ministrations, limited 
*' as they too often are, to the mere rudiments of Divine 
*' knowledge *.** 

To be sure they njust get away from the '' mere 

» Preface to the Apostasy of the Church of Rome. * P. 43. 
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rudiments of Divine knowledge" before they could 
preach such doctrine as Mr. Cuninghame here sets 
forth, and it is a great mercy for their congregations, 
that they cannot be persuaded "to sit as babes in 
knowledge in the schools of the prophets." I know 
not whether they miglit find " enough of plau- 
sibility to puzzle or confound them" into concessions 
implying so horrible a doctrine ; but I feel convinced 
that they would shrink from maintaining, in plain 
terms, that Antichrist had " deceived" the very elect, 
as Mr. Cuninghame proceeds to do. 

[" Mr. Maitland" p. 50. 1. 3.—" butcheries " p. 51. I. 9.] 

" Mr. Maitland, however," says Mr. Cuning-harae, 
" brings forward other arguments against the applica- 
" tion of the prophecies of the little horn, the man of 
" sin, or thi apocalyptic beast, to the Papacy. In the 
" centuries when the saints did not resist this power, 
" or, in other words, were either frightened into 
" silence or deceived, Mr. Maitland reasons that, as 
" they did not resist, there was no war against them, 
" and no persecution." 

I do not reason that " as they did not resist there 
was no war against them, and no persecution." I 
merely state as a matter of fact, that during the ages 
in question, they did not resist, and were not perse- 
cuted ; and that their unsuspecting recognition of 
Antichrist as their spiritual pastor, and bis abstinence 
from persecuting them, seem to me to show that the 
parties were not the saints, and the little horn, of whom 
I read in the prophecy. Certainly I do infer, as Mr. 
Cuninghame says, that where there is no resistance to 
the beast who commands all men to worship him on 
pain of death, in defiance of the special curse of God, 





do infer, and I think I have good reason from the 
word of God to infer, there are no saints. 

As to the Albigenses, I have so fully expressed ray 
opinion elsewhere, that it would be useless to add any 
thing in this place, except my conviction that there is 
no pretence whatever for calling them " the saints," 
that they were heretics, and that they were either 
hypocritical impostors, or misguided fanatics. This I 
have maintained; and, until I see some reply to the 
facts and documents which I have collected and pub- 
lished, I shall venture to say, proved. At the same 
time, I defend not the cruelties which they suffered, 
or which they practised ; and admit that the Church of 
Rome has to answer for the blood of thousands of 
them. What then ? Mv. Cuningliame's argument 
seems to be, A. has killed B. — now we know from 
prophecy that Antichrist was to kill the saints — there- 
fore A. must be Antichrist, and B. must be the saints '. 



[" Mr. Maitlaod" p. 51. 1. 10.—" times" p. 53. 1. 26.] 

" Mr. Maitland cannot see," says Mr. Cuninghame, 
in the constrained (celibacy of the clergy of the Ho- 
mish Church, the fulfilment of St. Paul's prophecy, 

■ that forbidding to marry was to be a part of the 
character of the great apostasy.—' I do not be- 

'■ lieve that a law, or custom, or practice, which re- 



' Biilicp Horsley, in the disquisition only jusi published in the British Maga- 
ae, and to which 1 liave ulieadj referred, " suys, " In Mede'a scheme of inter- 
pretation, every thing depends upon the numbers, and aolhiag is plausible but 
the suppiilalion. And thnt plausibility is nothing; more than a delusive appear- 
ance produced by ^tulcous assumptions, by irregular arbi trary applications ot 
the prophetic images, not narranted by the usage of the prophetic style ; and 
in many instances dependant upon facta of doubtful history, and, above all, upon 
that unwarrantable, monstrous supposition, thai Christian Rome is Antichrist 
and all who have at any time opposed her, however wild and fanatical in their 
opposition, saints I" — F. ^36. 
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" quires a great qualification or restriction, of the 
" words of the prophecy— which originated out of the 
" Romish Church, which was in full vigour before it 
" is pretended that the apostasy of that Church took 
" place — which, in fact, is not peculiar to that Church, 
" was intended as a characteristic mark of the Ro- 
" mish Church.' 

" Now I shall suppose that ten different persons 
" might happen to be indicted at the Gloucester 
" Assizes for the crime of theft, whom I shall designate 
" as A, B, C,D, &c., and that the Rev. Mr. Maitland 
" were himself present as a spectator and hearer of their 
" trials. Let us suppose that A were to urge it as a 
" plea for quashing the indictment, that the crime of 
" steahng was not one which could be specially charged 
" against him. A, in the indictment, for that B, C, and 
" D, had all been thieves before him: 1 ask Mr. Mait- 
" land whether he would consider this plea as a valid 
" one, and that A, not being alone guilty, the charge in 
" the indictment must be abandoned, and a verdict of 
" not guilty returned ? 

" Let the above example show the absurdity of the 
" argument I have quoted from the pages of Mr. Mait- 
" land, against applying to Rome Papal the prophetic 
" characteristic of the apostasy forbidding to marnj." 

The " soft and gentle appellations" of a law or 
practice which " Mr. Maitland is pleased to give," 
belong to Bishop Newton ; and 1 hope that Mr. 
Cuninghame will require no farther proof of their 
strict propriety. He says, " The celibacy of the clergy 
*' was fully decreed by Gregory the Vllth, in the 
" eleventh century, and this hath been the universal 
" law anApractke of the clmrch ever since '." 
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The reader will bear in mind that I was replying to 
what Bishop Newton had said ; and^ if he turns to p. 
462 of the volume just cited^ he will jBnd that the 
Bishop says^ '' In this place it is not the great apos- 
tasy that he is describings but the characters, and 
qualities, of the authors, and promoters, of it" — and 
p, 464. " a farther character of these men is given 
in the following words, forbidding to marry.'* Does 
not this statement of the Bishop— does not the lan- 
guage of the prophecy— does not, in fact, the very 
nature of the case, lead us to understand that the for- 
bidding to marry should be a peculiar and distin- 
guishing mark ? 

Mr. Cuninghame's thievish decemvirate might have 
been brought on the stage to some purpose if I had 
maintained that the Church of Rome was not to be 
charged with, or blamed for, prohibiting the marriage 
of her clergy ; but as it is I think they had better 
" show themselves what they are, and steal oflT as 
quickly and quietly as they can. 

As this may, however, find some readers who have 
not seen the argument to which Mr. Cunninghame 
refers, I will here add — 

First, that the words must be greatly qualified be- 
fore we can apply them to the Romish Church ; and 
instead of reading " forbidding to marry" (which does 
indeed apply in an awful manner to the infidelity of 
the present day), we must read " forbidding the clergy 
themselves to marry, but commanding them to marry 
other people, and to set forth marriage as one of the 
sacraments of the church." Nay, I really believe that 
if the words of the prophecy had been " permitting to 
mBTXjl* quite as good a '' characteristical mark" of 
" Rome papal" would have been made out. We 
should have beard of the Pope's taking upon him to 
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put asunder by divorce those whom God had joined 
together, in order that they might marry others ; and 
of hib exalting himself above all that is called God and 
is worshipped, not only by this, but by granting dis- 
pensations in cases of consanguinity and affinity ; and 
it would have been triumphantly asked, ** who but the 
Pope ever thus fulfilled the prediction T 

Secondly, this law, or practice, originated elsewhere, 
out of the Romish Church, and cannot be in any way 
connected with Rome as to its origin. 

Thirdly, it was in full vigour before any writer pre- 
tends that the apostasy of the 1260 years began. 

Fourthly, it was not, and is not, peculiar to the 
Romish Church, but involves the Greek Church (which 
Mr. Cunninghame has just been making the perse- 
cuted saints) in the same condemnation ; and on these 
grounds I believe that this law, or practice, was not 
stated as a " characteristic mark" of the Romish 
Church. 

Mr. Cuninghame proceeds to say — *' It remains that 
" I should consider one other argument of Mr. Mait- 
land against the usual explanation of the 1260 pro- 
phetic days. He thinks it an insuperable objection 
" to the mystical interpretation, that it was not under- 
" stood until the twelfth century. Now I have in a 
" former page observed, that it was the purpose of 
*' God, in giving this period, to conceal its significa- 
tion till a future age, when He, in his infinite wis- 
dom, saw that the exigencies of the church would 
require some knowledge of its true length. Accord- 
ingly, just in the age of the most bloody and fero- 
cious persecutions of the Romish Church, it began 
to be understood, and it has since then served the 
purpose of restraining the too great impatience of 
" the church under her afflictions, and holding out to 
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" her the certain hope of deliverance, though at a 
" period which she was never able exactly to define, 
•* as it was not the purpose of God minutely to reveal 
'' the times and the seasons till the sounding of the 
*' seventh trumpet of the Apocalypse, when he has 
'^ announced to us that the mystery of God is to be 
" finished. And now since, according to views of 
" various writers of the present age, the seventh 
" trumpet did actually sound at the period of the 
*' French Revolution, it is remarkable that there is 
'' quite as great a degree of accordance among these 
" writers, in believing that the 1260 years elapsed at 
'^ the period of the French Revolution, as can be 
*' looked for in a matter which is not capable of de- 
'* monstration." 

I should have thought that this argument could 
scarcely be said to remain to be considered after what 
has been already said ; but, whatever object Mr. Cun- 
inghame may have in repeating his misrepresentation 
of it, I must again contradict him by saying, that I do 
not think, and I have not stated, that it is '^ an insu- 
*' perable objection to the mystical interpretation that 
" it was not understood until the twelfth century.** It 
is, indeed, one among many objections of which Mr. 
Cuninghame does not profess *' to go through a tenth 
part ;" and so much has been said about it already, 
that it may be sufficient here to notice, very briefly, 
the answer which Mr. Cuninghame makes to it. 

In the first place, he says that he has observed 
" that it was the purpose of God in giving this period 
to conceal its signification till a future age.** I know 
that he has observed this, and that it is very conve- 
nient for his argument to assume it, but on what 
ground he takes upon him to declare the purpose of 
God I do not know. I see no reason to suppose that 
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the signification of the period was intended to be con- 
cealed, except that the period, as it is distinctly and 
repeatedly stated, does not suit the system of some 
interpreters ; and so far as I can judge from his word, it 
was the purpose of God to reveal the period (that is, the 
duration) of the persecution of the saints. Had it not 
been so, I cannot see, as I have already said, why any 
specific period should have been mentioned; but I 
wish to see some proof of Mr. Cuninghame's assertion 
that such concealment was intended. 

Secondly, I really do not know what Mr. Cuning- 
hame means when he says, that "just in the age of 
" the most bloody and ferocious persecutions of the 
" Church of Rome" this period began to be under- 
stood. Does he mean to say that any part, or indi- 
vidual, of the Christian Church understood what he 
considers as the period during the " Albigensian but- 
cheries" or for hundreds of years afterwards ? 

Thirdly, IVIr. Cuninghame says, that since this pe- 
riod began to be understood it has " served the pur- 
" pose of restraining the too great impatience of the 
" church under her afflictions." This is a matter of 
fact respecting which I must take leave to express a 
doubt. Of course I cannot prove the negative, and 
show, that if the system of the 1260 years had not 
been found out the church would have been more 
impatient ; but I must express my belief that its only 
effect on the church has been to turn away her eye 
from prophecy, and, at any rate, I should like to see 
some proof of what is so dogmatically asserted. As 
to this mystical interpretation " holding out to her 
the certain hope of deliverance," I apprehend that the 
Church of Christ was never without that hope, founded 
on the plain declaration of her great Head, that the 
gates of hell should not prevail against her. It is, 
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however, sufficient for the present purpose to call on 
Mr. Cuninghame to explain and prove his assertions. 

Fourthly, Mr- Cuninghame says, that " it was not 
" the purpose of God minutely to reveal the times and 
^' the seasons till the sounding of the seventh trumpet 
*' of the Apocalypse ;" impl3dng, that since that event 
the times and seasons have been minutely revealed ; 
and this statement I beg the reader to keep in mind. 

As to the " various writers" who agree with Mr. 
Cuninghame, I should think he must know — ^if he 
does not, I believe every body else does — that there 
are various writers who do not agree with him ; and I 
suppose I should only speak the truth were I to say, 
that the works of Mr. Faber alone, have found more 
readers, and made more disciples, than those of all 
Mr. Cuninghame's party put together. How can he 
imagine it possible to suppress this fact, and talk of'' the 
church" and of as great a degree of accordance as can 
be looked for, as complacently as if his opponents did 
not exist, or were not worth mentioning ? 

[" It is" p. 54. 1. 26.—" revolution" p. 55. 1. 14.] 

When Mr. Cuninghame says, '* It is nothing at all 
to the purpose for Mr. Maitland to have brought 
forward the various and conflicting hypotheses of the 
writers of former ages, Mede, Bishop Newton, Low- 
" man, &c." I must beg his pardon — ^it is to the purpose, 
to bring forward the opinions of those writers— it is to 
the purpose, because the commencement of the period 
is marked by the delivery of the saints into the hands of 
the little horn. We are therefore sent to look in the 
pages of history for some fact corresponding with the 
prediction. Mr. Cuninghame has found a fact with 
which he is satisfied, and which he asks his readers to 
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accept as the fulfilment of the prophecy ; and it is to 
the purpose for those readers to enquire, whether 
Mede, and Newton, and others, who knew of that fact 
as well as Mr. Cuninghame, considered it as fulfilling 
the prophecy. Mede, for instance, searched history, 
and pitched upon a certain period (that is, upon cer- 
tain facts,) which, of all those recorded in history, 
seemed to him most like the fulfilment of the prophecy. 
It is true that his period has been shown by the lapse 
of time to be wrong, so that no writer of the present 
day could adopt it ; and Mr. Cuninghame, and Mr. 
Faber, could not take Mede's date, if they would — but 
Mede might have taken theirs ; for the history of 
PhocaSj and Justinian, was as well known to him, as it 
is to them ; and his deliberate rejection of their 
periods, and adoption of his own, shows that in his 
opinion the facts on which Mr. Cuninghame and Mr. 
Faber now rest, were even less correspondent to the 
prophecy than those on which he fixed, and which 
have in fact turned out to be wrong. Therefore (as 
I stated First Enq. p. 56.) " his authority, whatever 
" it may be, as to the accordance of historical facts in 
" 456, with the language of prophecy, remains undi- 
" minished by the lapse of the 1260 years." 

Mr. Cuninghame may say, that the seventh trumpet 
has sounded, and that God has minutely revealed the 
times and seasons to himself, and to those whom he 
is pleased exclusively to term "the church;" but as 
I feel great doubt as to the fact, and as no such reve- 
lation seems to have been made to Mr. Faber, Arch- 
deacon Woodhouse, Mr. Holmes, &c. &c., I hope he 
will allow me to bring forward writers of former ages 
for the purpose which I have mentioned. 

As to any want of candour in not mentioning that 
many interpreters agreed in supposing that the 
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period predicted by the 1269 days, would terminate at 
the end of the sixth trumpet, or the beginning of the 
seventh, it really seems so obvious from the prophecy 
itself, that it might be taken for granted, that no 
writer on prophecy would dispute it. Yet such, it 
would seem, is the discrepancy among them, that Mr. 
Cuninghame only ventures to say that on this simple 
and obvious point "many of them" have agreed. 
How, or when, I was ever called upon to mention 
their concurrence on this point he does not state ; and 
I think he might as well have charged me with a 
want of candour in not having explicitly stated the 
belief of all interpreters, that the Apocalypse was 
divided into twenty-two chapters. 

Mr. Cuninghame proceeds — *^ It has already been 
** observed, that to go through the whole, or even 
the greater part of Mr. Maitland*s objections, would 
require a volume. I must, however, hasten to a 
close — but before I conclude, I shall briefly notice 
one or two points which have not yet been con- 
*' sidered." And on this he adds the following note : 
I can most truly affirm that, to my own mind, not 
one of the learned author's objections seems to pos- 
sess any real solidity." 
I am not disposed to deny the truth of Mr. Cuning- 
hame's observation, and I am glad of the admission 
which it contains, because I think that, although he 
may truly affirm that none of them seem to him to 
have any real solidity, yet some of his readers ob- 
serving the objections, the manner in which they are 
handled, and his statement that they do not form a 
tenth part of the whole (though I must honestly say, 
that I think this rather an exaggeration), may be in- 
clined to see for themselves, and form their own judg- 
ment on the question. At the same time I must add 
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(and I appeal to every candid reader for the truth of the 
remark), that if Mr. Cuninghame had taken the pains 
fully to understand what he was opposing, and had 
then addressed himself simply to my arguments, without 
saying so much about himself, or about me, he might, 
without occupying more space, have extended his 
remarks beyond a tenth part of my objections. 

Mr. Maitland affirms," sa}"^ Mr. Cuninghame, 
that ' the system which applies the prophecy of the 
little horn, (of Dan. vii.) to the papacy, owes what- 
ever plausibility it possesses to the very convenient 
mode of making the same word signify two very 
different sets of persons. 

*' ^ When the saints are delivered into the hands 
of the little horn, we are (according to these inter- 
preters) to understand the visible church, and in 
^' order to maintain this fulfilment, the universal spiri- 
tual dominion of the Pope is insisted on. 
" ' When, however, the saints are made war upon 
and worn out, we are required to understand the 
maintainers of true religion as contra-distinguished 
" from those who just before were the saints, but 
*' who are now the servants of the little horn, and 
*' employed by him in persecuting the saints *.' " 

" Now there are here two assertions which are both 
" utterly false. 1st, When we affirm that the delivery 
*' of the visible church into the hands of the papacy, 
" includes in it the delivery of the saints, it is not true 
*' that we affirm the visible church and the saints to 
" be identical. What we do maintain is, that the 
*' visible church consists of two parts, the carnal and 
'* spiritual, (the chaff and wheat,) and that its de- 
" livery into the hands of the papacy includes that of 

1 No. 2. pp. 91,92. 
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both its parts. 2dly, It is not true that when the 
saints are made war upon, we understand the nuiiii- 
tainers of true religion as contra-distinguished from 
" those who were before the saints, i. e. (as Mr. M. 
*' falsely affirms us to have held,) the visible churchJ" 
And he afterwards adds, " What we do maintain, 
therefore, simply is, that when the saints are made 
war upon, the papacy makes use of the carnal ma- 
jority of the church to persecute the saints, or the 
spiritual minority. And I shall greatly marvel if 
Mr. Maitland can point out any real inconsistency 
here ; since we have already seen that the de- 
livery of the visible church into the hands of the 
papacy includes both the carnal and spiritual parts 
" thereof." 

I shall not pretend to say that there is any real in- 
consistency in what Mr. Cuninghame states, or that it 
may not be maintained by those whom he calls ^* we^** 
or that the saints (supposing that title to mean all true 
believers) can be properly contradistinguished from the 
visible church ; but I say that the scheme owes its 
plausibility to some such contradistinction, whether it 
can be properly made or not, and whether the interpre- 
ter does, or does not, make it in express terms. We 
are told that the saints were delivered into the hands 
of the Pope when he was made the head of the visible 
church, and are naturally led to understand that the 
word saints, thus used, means the visible church so 
delivered ; and if we do not so understand it, we must 
look in vain for any body of Christians to whom we may 
give the title, during five or six centiuries, because we 
do not find in history any account of any *' spiritual 
minority" who were persecuted by the Pope, or the 
carnal part of the church ; and thus, as I have said, 
the scheme loses that plausibility which it acquires, I 
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believe, in the minds of most readers, from the general 
idea that the visible church being delivered into the 
hands of the Pope, and subjected to his oppression, 
and tyranny, was the delivery and persecution of 
" the saints." 

Let what I have said be applied, for instance, to the 
case of the Pope and the Emperor Leo, cited by Mr. 
Cuninghame, (p. 48.) " to prove that the saints were 
persecuted by the Papal power." That case may seem 
clear enough — the Pope and his party were Antichrist 
and his crew, and the Emperor and his adherents 
were " the saints" who were persecuted. But are 
" the saints" now " the saints" who were in the 
hands of Antichrist? No — it is the Pope, and those 
who were in his hands (and whose delivery into his 
hands was the delivery of the saints— and whose 
bondage in his hands formed the captivity of the 
saints) who are persecuting, and making war upon, 
those who are not in his hands, and whom there is no 
pretence for calling "a spiritual minority" or " saints" 
at all, except that, as I said, they are to a certain de- 
gree " maintainers of true religion, as contradistin- 
" guished from those who before were the saints, but 
" who are now the servants of the little horn, and 
" employed by him in persecuting the saints '." 

It may be replied, " We only mean that when the 
visible church was delivered into the hands of the 
Pope, there were no doubt saints in the number, 
and though nothing is said in history about their 
being persecuted, yet we assume that they did exist, 
and we maintain that they were persecuted, because 
the truth, which is dearer to them than their lives, 
was persecuted, while the saints themselves were 
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frigktetied Into silence, or deceived by Antichrist." 
Any body who pleases may, indeed, maintain this; but 
surely I may express my opinion that, when thus 
stated, the scheme has not only lost its plausibility, 
but is a palpable absurdity. 



["I do not" p. 57. 1.12 " sheet " 1. 21.] 

General charges of stupidity are not worth answer- 
ing ; nor should I notice the scraps which Mr. Cu- 
ninghame brings from his oracle to support them, 
were it not that what I have said on one point to 
which he alludes, has not been understood by others 
to whom I am desirous to give every explanation in 
nly power. 

The Investigator says, " We have taken some 
" pains to understand Mr. Maitland's real meaning 
" throughout this part of the discussion," &c. This 
I really believe ; but I felt, while I was writing, a 
difficulty in expressing my meaning ; and though 1 
think that I clearly see the fallacy of the argument 
which I oppose, and know that others have perceived 
it as clearly as myself, yet I was at a loss for a mode 
of expression which might make that fallacy obvious. 
Whether I shall be more successful now I cannot tell, 
but I will briefly re-state the argument. 

Mr. Irving had said, " If you will interpret the 
" periods literally, you may as well interpret the 
" other parts literally, and insist upon literal beasts," 
&c. I replied, that / did insist upon literal beasts, in 
the only way which could aflect the argument, and 
did understand the word goat, to mean a literal beast, 
and nothing else ; and that if he would only allow 
/ means day, as much as sout means i 



thci 



t day r 



would be an end of the argument. 



1 goat. 



Instead, however, of repeating what I have already 
said (and what has not been answered in anv way 
that touches the real point), I will endeavour to put 
the argument in a form somewhat different. 

My opponents say — If the goat was emblema- 
tical, and is known to have been symbolical, and 
intended to prefigure something else, may we not 
presume that the f/wys are emblematical, symbolical, 
and intended to prefigure something else ? 

I might answer — We know that the goat was 
symbolical, because we are told so, but we are not told 
that the days were symbolical. Moreover, if we had 
not been told that the goat was symbolical, we should 
have been led to suppose that a contest between a 
literal ram and goat was not all that was to be revealed 
by the prophecy; while there does not appear the same 
(if any) reason for supposing that a period of 1260 
daijs might not be as naturally intended as the same 
number of ^tcrs — and this seems to me an answer 
quite sufficient to throw on my opponent the burthen 
of proving his case from some other circumstances 
than the terms of the vision. 

It is not, however, the right answer ; because, in- 
stead of exposing the fallacy contained in the ques- 
tion, it does itself contain that same fallacy. When 
my opponent says, " If the beasts were not literal, but 
" symbolical, must we not suppose that the days were 
" not literal, but symbolical T the proper answer I 
believe is, " What days ? When you speak of ' the 
" beasts,' I know what you mean, for you admit that 
" Daniel saw certain beasts; but when you speak 
" of ' the days,' I know not what days you refer to, 
" for your system admits of no days — you ta^e (if I 
" may so speak) the word ' goat,' to mean the th'nig 
" 'goat,' and the thing ' goat' to represent the thing 
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' king ; but you take the word * day/ (not td repre- 
sent the tJdf^ ' day/ but) at once to represent the 
thing * year^ — and this is precisely the point which 
distinguishes this case from that of Ezekiel, which 
has been so often brought forward as parallel to it* 
The Investigator does not appear to perceive this 
difference ; but I think that a careful consideration of 
the language^ which he was himself led to adopt, will 
tend to illustrate it : ** If Mr. M. will not allow that 
the representing a certain number of days by years, 
is a waiTant for so interpreting other passages,** &c. 
I do not quote this passage to cavil at the words, or 
to entrap the Investigator into a concession which he 
did not mean to make, but only to remark on their cor- 
rectness ; for the whole matter lies in this — that one 
is a case oi representing, and the other of interpreting. 

I do not know whether I now make myself intelli- 
gible ; but, in order that this argument may not be 
charged upon me as a ^* new conceit," I will add that 
its force, as well as the difficulty of stating it, was felt 
long ago by WagenseiL In reply to Sir John Marsham, 
who had adduced this passage of Ezekiel, to show 
that days mean years, he said, '' Alter locus, Ezech. 
iv. 6. aeque nihil probat, ibi enim tantum propheta 
super latus dextrum et sinistrum tot dies cubare 
jubetur, quot annos Deus domus Israelis et domus 
Judae peccata tacitus pertulerat. Hie ergo vox 
dies ad annum significandum physice, ut ita loquar, 
adhibetur, non grammatice: extatque locus plane 
similis. Num. xiv \" Since his time Bengel also, in 
the work already referred to, (p. 143.) had thought it 
enough to reply briefly to the argument drawn from 

1 Tela Ign. Mantiisa de LXX. Heb. p. 61. 
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this passage, by saying, that, in tlie case of Ezekiel, 
" a day is only to represent a year '." 

Perhaps I may farther illustrate my meaning, and 
show the distinction which appears to me to exist 
between the two cases, by putting the matter thus. 



REPRESEBTATION. 

A goat (not the word goat) 
repjesented a king. 

In Ezekiel a real day (not the 
word day) represenUd a real 



INTEapRETATION. 

A day (that is thu word day) 
IB mterpreted to mean a year. 

In the Apocalypse it is a mere 
interpretation of the word day, to 
mean a year, without any pre- 
tence that certain real daya, re- 
presented certain real years. 



I feel, therefore, that I might fairly tell my oppo- 
nents that if they will only allow the word day to 
mean day, as much as they do the wordg-oo^ to mean 



' Bishop Horgley, in the disquisition already repeatedly alluded to, says, 
Ezeliel is commanded to perform a certwn action, typical of the judgment 
that is ta be executed upon the Jews by the Babylonians ; and he is told that 
everyday in the duration of the symbolical action signiBes syeariti the dura- 
tion of the things represented by the symbol ; so Cliat the years of the things 
symbolized shall be as many as the days of [he symbolical action. But bow ia 
it to be inferred from hence that the word day, in progihccy, always signiHcs a 
year; or, indeed, that it ever signifies a year exfept in ibis instance, where 
the signiRcation lies not in the word, but in the action publicly exhibited? It 
might, as I think, with equal reason, and by the same analogy, be concluded 
that the word iroK-plate, wherever it occurs in the writings of the prophets, is 
to be understood figuratively of the wall of a city; for the iron-plate of Ezekiel 
is as much a type of the wall of Jerusalem as his forty days of forty years- 
Nothing, therefore, can he concluded generally from this passage of Ezekiel 
concerning any figurative sense of the word day, in the prophetic language, or 
in Btiy other passage. Indetd, as a word, it is used here wllhoul any figure at 
all for that portion of lime mhich we generally mean by a day," p. 723- Here the 
Bishop seems to me to say just nhal I have maintained ; and the difierence which 
Wagenseil attempted to point out by •' piysice non gramnalice," the Bishop thus 
states, " The argument from Ezekiel confounds the alkgory itf aclim with the 
melapkort Iff speech," p. 726. 




goat, there would be an end of the argument — for 
with them the word " goat"' means nothing but " goat," 
and the word " day" never means "day." 

Mr. Cuninghatne now returns to his favourite topic, 
the Apostacy of the Church of Rome. He says, 

" Let it be observed, however, in the next place, 
" that notwithstanding the pertinacious resistance of 
" Mr. Maitland to the great principles of Protestant 
" interpretation, he himself has made admissions 
" quite sufficient to fix upon Rome Papal all the 
" characters of Babylon the Great." 

If I have made all these admissions, might not Mr. 
Cuninghame have been satisfied with them, instead 
of attempting to bring reproach on me as a favourer 
of popery ? And what but a consciousness that his 
cause was weak could have led him to pass by in 
silence " nine-tenths" of my objections, and to waste 
so much time in attempting to fix a charge which, 
whether true or false, has nothing to do with the ar- 
gument ? I must, however, notice some of the logic 
contained in this passage, and which is really most ex- 
traordinary, not merely to expose its absurdity, but 
that I may not be supposed to grant all which Mr. 
Cuninghame builds on what, he truly says, I have ad- 
mitted. 

" He acknowledges (as we have seen) popery 
" to be chargeable with blasphemous and idolatrous 
" impieties. Now, it is manifest in every part of the 
" Old Testament prophetic Books, that idolatry fixes 
" on a church the character of a Harlot. There- 
" fore Rome Papal is a Harlot. Next, Mr. Maitland 
" admits that the papacy has blood enough to answer 
"for, if we look only to its transactions since the twelfth 
" century : consequently, the Papal Harlot is drunk 
" with blood, and that theblood of Me saints. In the 
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'' third place, Mr. Maitland cannot deny that Rome 
'* claims to be Metropolitan Church of all Christen- 
•' dom : therefore, if she be (as we have seen to be 
the case even from Mr. Maitland's concessions) a 
Harlot, she is also the Mother of Harlots and abomi- 
nations of the earth. 

" But if Rome be the mother of Harlots, then her 
Bishop, the Pope, must be the False Prophet, or 
" second beast, of Rev. xiii., and the first beast, of 
*' which he is the minister and ally, can be no other 
'* than the secular empire of Christendom with which 
" the Pope is connected. Consequently, also, the 
'' little horn, of Dan. vii., bearing the same charac- 
teristic features with the second beast of the Apoca- 
lypse, is the Papacy ; and the 1260 days which 
measure the duration of his power must be mystic 
days signifying years. Thus we see that Mr. Mait- 
land's own admissions overthrow his whole system 
of prophetic scepticism.** 
Mr. Cuninghame seems to reason thus : — 

1. Idolatry fixes on a church the character of a 
harlot, therefore Rome Papal is a harlot. 

2. The papacy has blood enough to answer for — 
'' consequently the papal harlot is drunk with blood, 
and that the blood of the saints.** It may be through 
that want of " clearness of intellectual vision/' with 
which Mr Ci;ninghame charges me, but I certainly do 
not see the force of that " consequently.'* I believe 
that most of the blood for which the papacy will have 
to answer, was that of persons who have no right to 
be called '' the saints*' — but this respects the fact, and 
I am at present speaking only of the logic. 

3. " Rome claims to be the Metropolitan Church of 
all Christendom." No doubt Rome claims this, but 
if, with equal absurdity, Mr. Cuninghame should claim 
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to be Archbishop of Canterbury, ought we to say, 
" He claims to be Archbishop of Canterbury, therefore 
he is also Primate of all England T 

4. *' If Rome be the mother of Harlots, then her 
•' Bishop the Pope, must be the False Prophet, or second 
*' beast of Rev. xiii." If he must, he must ; though I 
am sure I cannot tell why. 

. Mr. Cuninghame proceeds to say, " I shall close 
'' what I have yet to offer on Mr. Maitland's pamphlets 
*' with some general observations. At no period, 
'' from the call of Abraham till our Lord's advent in 
the flesh, was the Church of God left altogether 
without some supernatural guidance, or in the ab- 
sence of such guidance, without a chronology to 
*^ show her the times and the seasons. During the 
" patriarchal ages she had those extraordinary revela- 
'' tions to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, which are re- 
" corded in the Book of Genesis. She had moreover 
the chronological period of four hundred years which 
was revealed to Abraham, in Gen. xv., to guide her 
during the last and darkest hour of her Egyptian 
'^ bondage. After her entrance into Canaan she had 
" the high priests, with Urim and Thummim, with oc- 
^* casional revelations, till the institution of the school 
*' of the prophets, beginning with Samuel and ending 
with Malachi. During the captivity of Babylon, she 
not only had the gift of prophecy, in the persons of 
" Ezekiel and Daniel, but moreover she was furnished 
with the chronology of the captivity, which in- 
structed Daniel himself. During the period which 
elapsed, from the captivity till our Lord's advent, 
she had the prophecies of Daniel and the chronolo- 
gical period of seventy weeks. Thus, from the 
days of Abraham till our Lord's advent, a stream of 
Divine light, hke the rock and its water in the de- 
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'' serty constantly followed her. But, according to 
'' the scheme of Mr. Maitland, after the destruction 
of Jerusalem this stream suddenly stopped^ and till 
the present day no one prophecy of Daniel^ or the 
Apocalypse, has been fulfilled, nor has any chro- 
nology been vouchsafed to her to assist her in even 
approximating to an answer to the question * Waich- 
** man, what of the fugkt T Ages and generations 
may, if this scheme were true, elapse without one 
ray of light dawning upon her.** 
Mr. Cuninghame*s argument, if I understand it, 
amounts to this — that up to the time of our Liord's 
advent the church had chronological prophecy to 
guide her, and that it is therefore reasonable to sup- 
pose that she has had it ever since, though she did 
not know it, and it did not guide her. 

But, to meet the argument in its fullest form, let 
me ask, '^ What good has the church received from 
this pretended chronology of the 1260 years since the 
time when its existence is supposed to have been dis- 
covered t Has she been rightly guided, or has she 
been misled ? Has she been comforted, or has she 
been mocked and scorned in proportion as the inter- 
preters of prophecy have ventured to build upon their 
systems, and to come to anything like specific state- 
ments of their expectations ? I ask Mr. Cuninghame 
to drop vague talk about '^ impatience of the church* 
being restrained, and its being guided and comforted, 
and to tell us what one thing the church has ever 
foreseen, or gained, or guarded against, by virtue of 
this system of 1260 years ? He will not tell me that 
she more firmly believes or more ardently desires the 
advent of her Lord than the primitive church did : 
and I repeat, " What benefit of any kind has the 
** church derived from the disclosure of this mystical 
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*' interpretation so long concealed T As far as I 
know^ none of the predictions grounded upon the 
1260 years^ or upon any system which has made the 
periods mystical, has ever come to pass, or had any 
other effect than that of producing disappointment 
and regret among the few Christians who paid any 
attention to them, and scorn and derision among in- 
fidels. 

The systems, indeed, which made the period end in 
1650, 1655, 1670, 1686, 1694, 1697, 1716, 1736, &c. 
have passed away, and are forgotten, and it were 
useless here to revive them. Mr. Cuninghame may, 
if he pleases, call this *' a stream of divine light," and 
he may deplore that the church, which he calls a 
feeble and shattered bark," should descend into the 
troubled vortex of revolutionary struggle" without 
a polar star or compass, and without a chronology ^ f 
but I ask him to show how the church has ever been 
benefited by that chronology ; and I confidently ap- 
peal to every reflecting Christian whether she had not 
better throw such a compass overboard, shut her eyes 
to these planetary lights which affect to be the polar 
star, and simply address herself to Him who, though 
he may seem to sleep, is present, almighty, and 
pledged for her deliverance. 

Even supposing that the readers of Bishop Newton, 
Dr. Hales, Archdeacon Woodhouse, Mr. Faber, Mr. 
Holmes, Mr. Scott, Mr. Gauntlett, &c. &c. were to 
desert their instructors, who tell them that the period 
has not yet run out, and will not end before a. d. 1864 
or 1866, and were to come to Mr. Cuninghame for 
comfort in the prospect of those evils which threaten 
the church, what consolation could he give them from 

* Pref. p. ix. 
I 
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his chronology ? Would not a man really in want of 
comfort feel only disappointed^ and more distressed, 
if, after all his boasting about the knowledge of times 
and seasons, Mr. Cuninghame were to say, " The 
*' hearts of most considerate persons, who contemplate 
these things, with the exception of that small and 
happy number who put their trust in God, are actu- 
- ally failing them for fear, and for looking after the 
things that are coming on the earth. No rational 
person can pretend to conjecture what is to be the 
end of the present state of things y or can look before 
** him without emotions of fear and alarm^J' 

Or suppose some Christian, anticipating a scene of 
desolation, should go to one who professes not only 
to expect the deliverance of the church, but also to be 
able *' exactly to define" the period of it, now that the 
seventh trumpet has sounded — and suppose that this 
boaster, when it came to the point, should answer, 
*^ How near the last scene of desolation and the great 
day of the Lord may be it is impossible to say*." 
Cold comfort surely for the anxious enquirer : might 
he not answer, '^ What, is this all that your boasted 
chronology, authenticated and rendered minute and 
exa^t by the sounding of the seventh trumpet, enables 
you to say ? Why I could say that myself (and per- 
haps it is what it best becomes a man to say) without 
a system of chronology." What consolation would a 
man, really distressed, derive from being told that the 
seventh trumpet began to sound, and the sanctuary to 
be cleansed forty years ago, and that he must judge 
for himself how long the work will take, and what 
progress has been made in it ? What comfort from 
hearing, that though the restoration of the Jews did 

• Diss, oil the Seals and TrumpcUs, 2nd edition, p. 238. 
^ Ibid. 353. 
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not begin in 1822, as Mr. Cuninghame's rudder and 
compass led him to expect, yet it will take place at 
some time or other; and that, though since the sound- 
ing of the seventh trumpet, forty years ago, we may 
expect the church to understand the times and sea- 
sons, it having been the purpose of God minutely and 
exactly to reveal them, yet we must not stand out for a 
few hundred years, because " in the Divine annuncia- 
" tions of prophetic times there is a largeness and com- 
" prehensiveness of purpose and meaning that mocks 
*' the littleness of his hypercritical nicety V Let Mr. 
Cuninghame, I repeat, come to particulars, and state 
when and how the church has been comforted, and 
guided, by the foresight of those who have held the sys- 
tem of the 1260years. He knows that she has met with 
delusion and mockery enough through their specula- 
tions, and I believe this is all that she has to thank 
them for — if, indeed, she does not owe to them what 
IS infinitely worse, a great degree of ignorance as to 
what is really revealed, and a great indifference, not 
to say repugnance, to the study of the prophetic word 
of God. 

In the remainder of his pamphlet Mr. Cuninghame 
contents himself with repeating his vague charge that 
I am propounding a scheme which " overthrows all 
those principles of interpretation that have obtained 
in the Christian church," though he cannot deny that 
the only principle of interpretation for which I con- 
tend had universally " obtained in the Christian 
church* from the time when that church began to 
exist to the beginning of the Reformation ; while the 
principle for which he contends was, during the same 
period, unknown. He adds that my scheme *' sub- 
*' stitutes for them a mass of crudities offensive alike to 
*' the principles of common sense, to which Mr. Mait- 

1,2 
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" land so often appeals, and to all the analogies of 
" Scripture." As, however, he only professes to state 
" some of these crudities," and declares that he has 
no intention of saying a word in refutation of them, 
I do not feel called upon to notice his statement of 
thera, and am quite willing that it should have its full 
weight with those who admire the taste in which it is 
conceived, and who feel satisfied of the perfect accu- 
racy with which Mr. Cuninghame represents the opi- 
nions of an opponent. 

If any reader should have accompanied me thus far, 
I feel that some apology is due for having led him 
through a great deal of extraneous matter ; which, 
though it has nothing to do with the point in dispute, 
cannot well be separated from it when once an op- 
ponent has chosen to introduce it. He may ask 
" What does it matter to me, or to the argument, 
whether you are a setter forth of new doctrines or a 
reviver of old ones — whether you are a favourer of 
protestantism or of popery — whether you are humble 
and candid, or stupid and dishonest — whether you 
were or were not warranted in saying what you did 
of Mede and Sir Isaac Newton, or of Bishop Hurd 
and Bishop Newton^ — whether you did or did not 
quote Wetstein and Eichorn as authorities ?" &c. I 
can only reply, that it was Mr. Cuninghame's pleasure 
to select these topics instead of nine-tenths of the ob- 
jections which he found in my pamphlets ; and, that 
in replying to his strictures, I must either notice these 
matters, or appear to concede the truth of his state- 
ments respecting them. If he will do me the fa- 
vour to look at my other pamphlets on the subject ', 

' Tlie ijnmphlet on AntEchrist, in wliich I stated LacuiiZH's itrguuieiil against 
ihc ItDinnii empire being E^mbolized by the fourth beast of Daniel, and added 
lliBt I did not kaovi bow to answer il, caniiol pcoperly be considered b> of the 
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he will, I think, find that I endeavoured to keep to 
the subject, and was careful to exclude, as far as pos- 
sible, every other disputed point, in order that the 
attention of a reader, and the arguments of an oppo- 
nent, might be confined exclusively to the question, 
whether interpreters were warranted in interpreting 
the days to mean years. This is the question ; and 
so completely .did it form the subject of my two En- 
quiries, that the Morning Watch charged me with 
thinking that I was pursuing ** only a critical enquiry/' 
I then replied, *' He who conceives that the enquiry is 
^ only critical,' must be ignorant not only of its ex- 
tent, but of its bearing ;" and I am happy to say, 
that since that time, the nature, and importance, of 
the question has become evident to many. Among 
other proofs of this, one is afforded by the preface to 
these Strictures, in which we are told that " it has 
*' occasioned regret to the author to learn the names 
" of some who have adopted Mr. Maitland's views." 
For every such testimony I sincerely thank God, and 
from all such information (and mine is perhaps more 
extensive than Mr. Cuninghame's on that subject) I 
feel encouraged to proceed. If in doing this, I should 
be found to refuse submission to assumed authority, 
until I know the grounds on which it rests — if 1 
should treat the bullying style of the Morning Watch, 
either from itself or from its imitators, with little cere- 
mony — if I should sometimes be inclined to smile at 
what appears to be ridiculous, or to speak plainly of 
what I conceive to be dishonest — yet I trust that I 

nmnber (though, of course, as it adopts the idea of an individual Antichrist, it is 
oppoied to the mystical interpretation of the 12(50 days), yet, by mixing this 
opinUm respecting the Roman cm])irc with tlie dispute about the inter})retation 
of tbe I960 days, Mr. Cuninghame has contrived to perplex the matter, and (as 
I have repeatedly shown) to use language and arguments whicli would not apply 
to llie dispute concerning the 1260 days. 
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shall be enabled to meet every fair argument with 
patient and candid attention, and by God*s grace, 
frankly to abandon whatever I may be convinced is 
wrong, and by His help fearlessly to maintain what- 
ever I believe to be right 



THE END. 
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